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ABSTRACT 


OFFER THEM CLARITY: TRAINING LEADERS IN 
FOUNDATIONAL BELIEFS AND CORE VALUES 
FOR HOLY CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


by 
Daniel J. Lyons 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 


David Watson, PhD 
Justus Hunter, PhD 


This project hypothesizes that church conflict occurs, in part, due to non-alignment with 
the church’s beliefs and values. It therefore proposes systematic teaching of ecclesial 
beliefs, practices, and polity for members and especially leaders. This project among lay 
leaders of Maple Springs Church, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, demonstrated the 
effectiveness of training leaders in foundational beliefs and core values for raising their 
confidence levels to engage in holy conflict resolution. The results suggest a church 
knowledgeable of its beliefs and values will faithfully navigate its life in accord with its 


identity. 
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What you are doing is not good. You and these people who come to you will only wear 
yourselves out. The work is too heavy for you; you cannot handle it alone. Listen now to 
me and I will give you some advice, and may God be with you. You must be the people’s 
representative before God and bring their disputes to him. Teach them his decrees and 
instructions, and show them the way they are to live and how they are to behave. But 
select capable men from all the people—men who fear God, trustworthy men who hate 
dishonest gain—and appoint them as officials over thousands, hundreds, fifties and 

tens. Have them serve as judges for the people at all times, but have them bring every 
difficult case to you; the simple cases they can decide themselves. That will make your 
load lighter, because they will share it with you. If you do this and God so commands, 
you will be able to stand the strain, and all these people will go home satisfied. 


—Jethro, the priest of Midian and father-in-law to Moses 
Exodus 18:17-23, New International Version 


INTRODUCTION 


In a dimly lit church parlor, Main Street Church’s leadership council sat 
perplexed around the room. They were meeting in an emergency called session. The 
problem before them was one they and leaders before them had ignored for years, 
decades actually. Now the issue had come to a head and they were uncertain of their next 
steps. 

The infraction was a violation of the church’s Safe Sanctuary policy. That in and 
of itself should have been reason enough to take action, but fear of offending an 
important family was an unspoken thought in the back of many people’s minds. Someone 
said, ““That’s just the way this person has always been.” There is a lack of expectation of 
the process of sanctification in this Methodist church. Forgiveness is conveyed without 
repentance or regeneration. Some deemed any idea of discipline as too harsh, “Love is 
kind,” they say. 

None of the lay leadership knew how to navigate this situation according to the 
denominational law book. Several were managers in their professional lives and 
discussed how they approached such matters in their workplaces. But there was a 
confusion about how to handle such matters in the church. So the group relied heavily on 
a respected older gentleman who served in elected, local government for the previous 


decade. 


Main Street Church, like so many churches, needed basic knowledge and a 
process for holy conflict resolution. Many of the leaders gathered in the church parlor had 
served on its committees and in its leadership roles for years but were unfamiliar with the 
procedures of their denomination. No one drew from the teachings or worship life of the 
church. The church operated without a written set of core values. The articulated values 
were always the personal values of those expressing them. For several hours that evening, 
the group wafted back and forth from one opinion to another without rudder. 

This example, from another time and place as the context of this project, 
illustrates the need for an intentional system of instructions of the church’s beliefs, 
practices, and polity. My personal ministerial experience and the historical experience of 
the local church that is the context of this project echoes this need in the greater church, 
as chapter one describes. Chapter two unpacks the context and experience of conflict 
within the New Testament Corinthian church through the Apostle Paul’s first letter by 
specifically investigating the third chapter of First Corinthians. 

Chapter three explores Methodism’s historical catechism practices. Since the days 
of John Wesley, the people called Methodists employed different catechisms to disciple 
children and adults. Yet during the last century, church leaders sidelined the use of the 
catechism in favor of modern educational techniques. Because this de-emphasis could 
partially explain local church leaders’ limited knowledge of ecclesial beliefs, practices, 
and polity, this chapter issues a call to reclaim the practice of catechism. 

The church’s beliefs, practices, and polity are things handed down from the past. 
For United Methodists, John Wesley is fundamental to our unique beliefs, practices, and 


polity. Wesley’s commitment to the possibility of entire sanctification in one’s lifetime 


shaped the fundamental beliefs, practices, and polity of the United Methodist tradition. 
Chapter four offers understanding into John Wesley’s theology of Christian perfection. 
This theological focus encourages and compels the church—individually and 
corporately—to grow in faith and eliminate conflict in its midst. 

Additionally, core values guide a church. Chapter five reviews the work of Jim 
Collins and Jerry Porras in their seminal work Built to Last that investigates the core 
values of successful and visionary corporations. This chapter offers insight to the church 
on how businesses establish, disseminate, maintain, and practice core values. Faithfully 
living into core values will benefit the church in all areas of ministry. Additionally, to be 
an effective tool to navigate conflict, the church must codify, articulate, and continually 
reiterate its values. Without stated values, people fill in the blanks with their personal 
values, as in the example above. 

This project tested the validity of the hypothesis that through an intentional 
system of instructions of the ecclesial beliefs, practices, and polity, leaders could more 
confidently navigate conflict within the church. The findings, summarized in chapter six, 
reveal that the participants grew in their confidence levels to address church conflict as 
their knowledge of the church’s beliefs, practices, and polity increased. This project gives 


hope to any church who will replicate the process. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Church conflict destroys the church internally and ruins its witness to the world. 
Jesus told his followers at their last meal together, “A new command I give you: Love 
one another. As I have loved you, so you must love one another. By this everyone will 
know that you are my disciples, if you love one another” (John 13:34-35).! Many 
members of any organization will withdraw in the midst of disunity, especially a 
voluntary association like a church. Likewise, strife is not an attractional tool to win 
converts, particularly since it goes against the accepted core values of Jesus’ teaching. 
This is not a new problem. This problem is as old as the church itself and has 
plagued it through its two millennia. Yet, the church must confess its origins in division 
as it pulled away from Judaism over its rejection of Jesus as the Jewish Messiah. His 
followers dedicated themselves to a canon of beliefs and practices soon after Pentecost. 
Their activities are described as follows: 
They devoted themselves to the apostles’ teaching and to fellowship, to the 
breaking of bread and to prayer. Everyone was filled with awe at the many 
wonders and signs performed by the apostles. All the believers were together and 
had everything in common. They sold property and possessions to give to anyone 
who had need. Every day they continued to meet together in the temple courts. 
They broke bread in their homes and ate together with glad and sincere hearts, 


praising God and enjoying the favor of all the people. And the Lord added to their 
number daily those who were being saved (Acts 2:42-47). 


' All biblical citations will be from the New International Version, unless otherwise noted. 
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Their unity produced a great harvest of converts. However, unity was short-lived in a 
growing movement. 

The attraction of the teaching and power of Jesus Christ brought new people into 
the church. The first major conflict recorded in the historical book of Acts was over the 
inclusion of uncircumcised Gentiles. It appears from the account in Acts chapter fifteen 
that the Jerusalem Council negotiated the conflict in a healthy manner by listening to the 
concerns and testimonies of the people. Then, after recalling Scriptural agreement of the 
Lord’s inclusion of Gentiles, the Council affirmed the core values that they carried 
forward into a new expression of a historic faith. Furthermore, the Council instructed 
believers of their decision by letter. 

As Christianity spread across the Roman Empire, conflict continued to be part of 
its context. Besides the non-believing citizenry that opposed his mission work, the 
Apostle Paul dealt with the conflicts of the churches he established on his missionary 
journeys. His letters, contained in the New Testament, combine the teaching the doctrines 
of the Christian faith and settling matters of conflict within the churches. The richness of 
the Apostle Paul’s instruction addressed universal problems of humanity, like the neglect 
of the poor (1 Cor. 11:17-34) and marital relations (1 Cor. 7), by connecting the dots with 
theological belief. In the early days of the church, he clarified Christian theology in 
response to contrary ideas. 

While one can see church division through the centuries in large sweeping 
movements of ideas and dominion, faith and conflict are personally experienced at the 
local church level. While the Jerusalem Council made declaratory decisions on a macro 


level for the movement, its verdict played out in the local congregations of Galatia, 


Corinth, Ephesus, Thessalonica, and the like. While the Apostle Paul was writing to the 
local congregations of his day, he addressed universal problems of disunity that are still 
prevalent today. 

So, conflict exists in the church as it always has and, unfortunately, always will 
until Christ comes again. There must be a more excellent way to address and resolve 
conflict within the local church than the harmful way currently experienced in many 
congregations. Bishop Robert Schnase quotes management consultant Peter Drucker as 
saying, “the purpose of leadership in the church is not to make the church more business- 
like, but more church-like.”! As the new pastor of a local church, I seek to begin my 
ministry with a firm foundation of the church’s historical beliefs to allow for fruitful 
ministry that expands the church by making disciples and addresses rising conflict 


faithfully. 


Context 
Maple Springs United Methodist Church of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is a 
172-year-old congregation anchored in the city’s northwest quadrant. Within the state’s 
fifth most populous city, this tall steeple church building sits prominently along a major 
four-lane thoroughfare among the mixed urban development of businesses, shopping 
centers, private homes, apartment complexes, retirement centers, and the sprawling 
ancillary buildings of a major private research university. This section of the city is 


known as Old Town, due to its proximity to the original settlement of German Moravians 


' Robert Schnase, Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2007), 73. 


from Pennsylvania, who purchased a tract of nearly one hundred thousand acres in the 
colonial backwoods for a religious commune.” 

Maple Springs, founded in 1848 on local farm, began as a Methodist Protestant 
church.? Historian Elmer Clark explains, “The Methodist Protestant Church originates in 
protest against what its followers regarded as a lack of democracy in American 
Methodism, which at the time did not admit lay men to membership in the Annual and 
General Conference.”* Yet nothing within this local congregation’s own history mentions 
the denomination’s origin as having a role in its own local beginnings. Apparently, the 
needs of the area’s growing population and the evangelistic fervor of the young 
denomination formed eighteen years earlier drove Maple Springs’ founding. A popular 
camp meeting on the grounds fed the church’s early growth. One Moravian pastor 
recorded in his diary that “hundreds of people passed through the village to the camp 
meeting at Maple Springs” and lamented that it kept people away from his own services.> 
A half-century later as the largest church in Old Town, Maple Springs led the Sunday 
School movement and hosted the local convention of nine local churches of different 


denominations until a larger space was needed and found at the public school 


auditorium.° However, past performance is no guarantee of future results. 


? Gene Capps, The Moravians and Their Town: A Laudable Example for Others (Winston-Salem, 
NC: Old Salem Museum and Gardens, 2009), 3-4. 


3 Maple Springs Methodist Church, History of Maple Springs Methodist Church, 1848-1962 
(Winston-Salem, NC: Maple Springs Methodist Church, 1962), 5-6. 


4 Elmer T. Clark, Methodism in Western North Carolina (n.p.: Historical Society of the Western 
North Carolina Conference, The Methodist Church, 1966), 68. 


> Larry E. Tise, The Yadkin Melting Pot: Methodism and the Moravians in the Yadkin Valley 
1750-1850, and Mt. Tabor Church, 1845-1966 (n.p.: Clay Printing Co., 1967), 83. 


° Maple Springs Methodist Church, History of Maple Springs Methodist Church, 7-8. 


Recently, church leaders characterized their church as “declining” to me as the 
new pastor. Statistical evidence bears this description.’ Worship attendance decreased 
55% after peaking twenty years ago. The weekly average is down from 639 people to 
285. Sunday school attendance mimics the decline over a shorter period and is down over 
50% in the last fifteen years from 313 in average weekly attendance to 156. Even with 
receiving new members every year, total membership is down 12% from its apex nine 
years ago. Maple Springs Church failed to keep pace with its attrition. Many probable 
causes partially explain the decline such as death, member relocation, and changing 
health. Itineracy had a role with three pastoral changes over the period of decline with 
each netting a decrease in worship attendance within the first year of an appointment 
change of 5%, 4%, and 20% respectively. Conflict is also a potential explanation of 
decline. 

With no written history of the last twenty years, only rumors and hints exist 
regarding past conflicts. However, one finds no huge blowups or battles in oral histories. 
The conflicts appear to be more of the personal variety between individuals. One could 
draw battle lines along many different issues. Family dynamics, business dealings, 
community politics, personal histories, and the like are the baggage that every person 
carries into the worship and communal life of the church. Conflicts concerning church 
matters stemmed from changes in staff and ministries within Maple Springs. That is until 
recently. 

The most recent specially called 2019 General Conference of The United 
Methodist Church led to much angst within Maple Springs. As within any large 


7 “Church History for YV-355: Maple Springs United Methodist Church,” Western North Carolina 
Conference Administrative Services, http://wnccadmin.org/chhistory.cfm?GCFA=303542. 


metropolitan congregation, there are a variety of opinions on many topics, including 
human sexuality—the topic of this special meeting. Church leaders told me that the lead 
up to the General Conference “had a major effect on membership.” An informational 
meeting led by deployed Annual Conference surrogates resulted in disappointment from 
attendees not being able to express themselves and feeling like it was a campaign event 
for “the bishops’ agenda.” This is a lasting effect of Maple Springs’ denominational 
heritage as a Methodist Protestant church that values laity participation in decision- 
making and is suspicious of episcopal leadership. Besides disappointment and distrust in 
denominational leaders, Maple Springers told me that the way other congregants 
characterized their beliefs since the conclusion of the special General Conference hurt 
them. This came from people on both sides of the “theological aisle” as there are people 
within the congregation working to maintain the current stance on human sexuality and 
others actively seeking to change the position. Five Maple Springs families withdrew 
from the church since the conclusion of 2019 Called General Conference. The result of 
church conflict is a fractured congregation, a wounded body of Christ. 

There must be a healthier way to address conflicts like these. The church failed to 
do a good job living its baptismal vows of being “a community of love and forgiveness” 
in the face of internal conflict or the events and concerns of the professed Christian’s 
life.’ The church failed to embody our prayers for Kingdom values to be “on earth as it is 
in Heaven.” Furthermore, evangelistic outreach to new people failed to keep pace to 


replace the attrition. The statistics reveal that Maple Springs Church is not fully living 


8 Thomas Anderson Langford II, ed., “The Baptismal Covenant I,” The United Methodist Book of 
Worship (Nashville, TN: United Methodist Publishing House, 1992), 89. 


10 
into its mission of being “Rooted IN CHRIST, Growing IN CHRIST, and Bearing Fruit 


FOR CHRIST.” 

While conflict birthed the denominational heritage of Maple Springs and conflict 
is the current reality of the congregation, division does not need to be part of its 
continued narrative as a community of faith. A profession of faith unifies. Strong biblical 
instruction in the classroom and pulpit continually strengthens believers by “teaching, 
rebuking, correcting and training in righteousness” (2 Tm. 3:16-17). The foundation of a 
United Methodist church is the Discipline to guide doctrine and the practice of faith. In 
the Baptismal Covenant, church members commit to each other and are accountable to 
one another other for their lives as disciples of Jesus Christ and as members of the local 
church. Perhaps a United Methodist catechism is a tool to bring clarity to a divided 
congregation in the Maple Springs United Methodist Christian way. 

While Maple Springs has a rich history with Sunday school, adult faith 
development and spiritual formation slipped. The adult Sunday School classes do not 
seem to have the same influence they once did. One could point to the modern curriculum 
and the diversity of messages that people hear as contributing factors. Overall, biblical 
literacy has waned. After Confirmation Classes, there is limited intentional instruction 
and reinforcement in United Methodist polity and beliefs. Adult membership classes offer 
a brief introduction during one thirty-minute session. Beyond the occasional newsletter 
article or the brief clarifying instruction in a committee meeting, teaching the United 
Methodist way is absent. Additionally, the influx of new members and attendees from 
other Christian denominations—particularly Baptist—brings theology and practices 


° “Maple Springs United Methodist Church,” Maple Springs United Methodist Church, 2013, 
http://maplesprings.org/home. 
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contrary to Methodism. Wesleyan content in preaching can only be so effective during a 
twenty-five-minute message as well as hymnody and liturgy, particularly when the 
average attendee only hears one of every two messages. 

Changes in the worship life also weakened the conveyance of standards and the 
common experience. Two decades ago, worshippers sat on the same pews together in the 
main eleven o’clock worship hour. The common liturgy, hymnody, and the visual 
imagery emphasized the faith and practice. Worship is important because as Bishop 
Schnase declares, “Worship defines God’s people.”!° The addition of a contemporary 
styled worship service diluted the common experience, despite there being a common 
theme with the same preached message (which varies slightly from presentation to 
presentation). This new worship service is now the larger of Maple Springs’s two 
worship services. The contemporary expression is void of many traditional elements that 
were faith formative to past generations. This service takes place in a multipurpose space 
rather than a set-apart sanctuary. No stained-glass windows and no fixed symbols exist in 
this space, although worship wares of a cross and altar table are rolled in and present in 
every service. This service does not use responsive readings, unison prayers, and the like. 
This service only recently added a regular recitation of The Lord’s Prayer. In this service, 
persons only proclaim The Apostles’ Creed when celebrating the Baptismal Covenant. 
Few of the popular praise songs are written from a Wesleyan perspective, despite being 
strongly biblical, and at times can present doctrine contrary to that of Methodism. With 
worship no longer informing or reinforcing doctrine through a common experience, the 


whole church needs an intentional system of instruction. 


10 Schnase, Five Practices of Fruitful Congregations, 35. 


12 
Ministry Journey 


I have been called to be a pastor. There are many ideas about the role of a pastor 
and the fulfillment of a job description. I understand my calling as a pastor “to equip 
[Christ’s] people for works of service, so that the body of Christ may be built up until we 
all reach unity in the faith and in the knowledge of the Son of God and become mature, 
attaining to the whole measure of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:12-13). The spiritual 
gifts of knowledge and teaching accompany my calling. Since I was a young boy, I 
thirsted to know and to understand the things of the faith. I devoured my third grade 
Bible after its presentation. While serving as an acolyte, I learned and memorized The 
Apostles’ Creed and The Lord’s Prayer as well as the sung congregational responses. 
After I committed my life to fully following Christ as a high school senior, I hungered for 
the word of God. I needed to know what the Bible had to say to me. At the same time, I 
had this compulsion to share what I learned with whoever would listen. People would be 
quick to recognize a calling on my life to be a pastor that I did not recognize. 

As I matured in the faith and studied to be a pastor, a passion grew within me to 
disciple others to be faithful followers of Jesus Christ. This work brings me energy 
through one-on-one conversations, home visits, small group studies, and preaching. 
Discipling others includes those within my own family and includes engaging the 
stranger. Discipling occurred with the young child curious in the sanctuary and the dying 
member at their bedside. Studying the Scriptures or a topic is my favorite activity of the 
day and that to which I give my best, most alert, and uninterrupted time and energy. 
Sharing is second nature to me, however, the creative and intellectual task to present the 


good news to others in more fruitful ways is a continual mental pursuit. 
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An example of this continually improving ministry task has been my pursuit over 
the past decade and a half to develop better youth confirmation material. I regularly 
rewrite the material in order to find a more compelling way of teaching the material. 
Numerous people encouraged me to pursue publishing the study, but I am unsatisfied 
with it. Some might call this the sin of perfectionism, but for me it is the passion to 
nurture the best fruit with the highest yield possible. 

The weekly teaching sessions of confirmation are a highlight of my week. A sense 
of exhilaration surges through me when I know lightbulbs go off in my students’ heads. I 
also led weekly accountable discipleship groups since I was in college. Whether it has 
been in a college dorm room, the living room of my home, or a classroom at the church, I 
have the same sense of satisfaction observing the participants’ spiritual growth. 

The teaching office has always been part of my ministry. In my first paid ministry 
position as a summer camp counselor at Camp Tekoa in Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
sharing and teaching the faith was part of the work that came naturally to me. My co- 
leaders yielded the time and opportunity to me. When asked by the camp director to write 
down everything I taught, I did not realize that to do so was to write a curriculum for 
future staff members. In my first appointment as a pastor, I taught a couple of nights a 
week—cither a self-developed study on a book of the Bible, Disciple Bible Study, or the 
denomination’s baptismal study By Water and the Spirit. Improving the material and the 
teaching process started in this first pastoral assignment as part of my weekly time of 
preparation and post-evaluation. My weekly sermons normally have a didactic sense 
about them. The preaching task has always been more than just proclamation for me. 


Each message must have some nuggets that the hearer would find as new information. 
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Throughout my six different appointments, my ministry was more enjoyable when I 
engaged in the teaching office. 

Even in my darkest days as a pastor when I was under personal attack, my 
teaching ministry remained constant. My small groups and confirmation classes 
continued even on the days I felt like quitting. During this time a new audience and new 
subject matter arose. Even though I was the victim during the conflict, it was necessary 
that I took on the role of teaching and coaching the church leadership in how to engage in 
church discipline from a biblical perspective and with denominational authority. I led the 
Church Council through the exploration of biblical texts about conflict and division. 
Persecution became the lens with which we looked at Scripture. Obviously, Jesus’ 
teaching on church disciple in Matthew 18:15-17 was central. Together, we explored the 
wilderness wanderings of the Torah, the book of Judges, the church of Acts, and the 
letters of Paul. Reading Jesus’ interaction with the Pharisees through the lens of 
persecution gave different insight into the conflicts during his ministry. I was alert to the 
potential to manipulate the passages in my favor as the victim and cautiously guided 
group reading. Yet even then, some leveled charges of acting “unchristian” against us 
leaders. 

These accusations came from a limited reading and understanding of the Bible. 
Additionally, the criticizers were unknowledgeable of United Methodist history and 
polity. While always being a “Metho-nerd” at heart with my peers believing I read the 
Discipline for pleasure, it was a necessity for me to become more familiar with its content 
on resolving conflict. The church leaders needed instruction on the process lined out in 


the Discipline. Since the denominational representative (the District Superintendent) was 
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absent and/or unengaged, the role of the denominational authority fell to me. Again, 
perhaps this was not my role since I was the victim, but I felt compelled to step into the 
gap and offer instruction and leadership. Since my ordination as an Elder in the United 
Methodist Church is to Word, Sacrament, and Order, I took my authority as my bishop 
charged me."! 

My understanding of being a United Methodist from the time I entered the 
candidacy for the ordained ministry has been to approach it as a reformer in the spirit of 
John Wesley. As he found the Anglican faith to be uninspiring and unedifying, Wesley 
called people to faith through passionate preaching and small group accountable 
discipleship. My own story of faith parallels Wesley’s in possessing a powerless nominal 
personal faith awed by encountering something different—his with the unwavering faith 
of Moravians in the midst of a storm and mine with the dedicated faithfulness of Baptist 
youth in the face of retracting religious liberty. Since that experience, I wanted others to 
experience a rich, powerful, and meaningful faith. I am called to be a pastor “to equip 
[Christ’s] people for works of service, so that the body of Christ may be built up until we 
all reach unity in the faith and in the knowledge of the Son of God and become mature, 
attaining to the whole measure of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:12-13). I will do this by 


preaching the whole gospel and through the teaching office of the church. 
Development of Synergy 
Maple Springs’ need of formation in biblical and United Methodist ways 


converges with my passionate giftedness to shape people biblically as a pastor. This is the 


‘1! “The Order for the Ordination of Elders,” The United Methodist Book of Worship, 678. 
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synergy of my Doctor of Ministry project. Perhaps for such a time as this I have been 
called to this place. 

From my role as a pastor, I will lead the church through their canon of faith. 
Stanley Hauerwas and Will Willimon argue that “when [the church’s leaders] are being 
faithful to their vocation: Pastors orient the church toward God.”!? The church is called to 
be distinct in following the ways of the Lord. The community of faith should be living by 
the values of the Kingdom of God rather than the ways of the world. Furthermore, as a 
United Methodist congregation there is an expectation of how it is to conduct itself as a 
church. A local United Methodist church needs to be consistent with its charter and the 
name on the sign. Hauerwas and Willimon advocate for this clarity, writing “For the 
church to set the principle of being the church above other principles is not to thumb our 
noses at results. It is trusting God to give us the rules, which are based on what God is 
doing in the world to bring about God’s good results.”!? 

The conflicts among the Maple Springs congregation are unresolved due to the 
competing values and ideas that infiltrated the congregation. With the decline in the 
effectiveness of the faith instruction by the laity and the dilution of the common worship 
expression, the role of the teaching office of the clergy must increase to convey the 
United Methodist way and biblical literacy. Yet, the ability to instruct 991 adults in the 
faith will be logistically impossible. 

In Exodus chapter eighteen, Moses’ father-in-law Jethro observed the Hebrew 


people’s ineffectiveness in attempting to arbitrate the disputes between God’s people. 
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They approached Moses “to seek God’s will” (Ex. 18:15). Jethro recognized the toll that 


this responsibility took on not just Moses but also upon his constituency. He declared, 
“What you are doing is not good. You and these people who come to you will only wear 
yourselves out. The work is too heavy for you; you cannot handle it alone” (Ex. 18:17- 
18). Jethro then advised Moses to distribute the workload among other leaders (Ex. 
18:19-22). 

Similarly, John Wesley shared the work with the people called Methodist. As the 
Methodist societies grew in England, John and his brother Charles “began itinerating 
among [them] in order to encourage them and provide needed leadership.” '* Growth in 
the movement necessitated the training of lay leadership and the development of a set 
rules. Heitzenrater explains, “The Wesleys relied on local leaders among the bands to 
keep the societies going in their absence, using various list of rules to provide some 
standards of activities and organization.”!> Later, John Wesley began publishing parts of 
his personal journals, letters, and memos that were to be read in the society and band 
meetings thereby forming a theological explanation and defense of Methodism.'® Conflict 
with Moravians, George Whitfield, and the Calvinists birthed these publications along 
with the printing of Wesley’s sermons to offer clarity of the theological foundations of 
the Methodist movement. In addition to providing material shared in meetings, Wesley 


also trained his lay preachers in “Conferences,” in which polity and doctrine were 
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discussed.'’ Wesley used these as a means of maintaining quality control among the 


Methodists. Upon discovering undisciplined Methodists in one of the societies, “Wesley 
spelled out the rules for membership” in writing The Nature, Design, and General Rules 
of the United Societies.”'® With this codification, we see the development of the popular 
characterization of the people called Methodist as the people of two books—the Bible 
and the rule book. 

The work of John Wesley in clarifying Methodist beliefs was similar to the 
vocation of the conciliar councils that came together to refine the beliefs of the church 
and established the historic creeds of the church. The Apostles’ Creed corrects the false 
and limiting teachings of the Marcionites and the Gnostics about the supremacy of God, 
and the person of Christ.!? At Nicea, The Nicene Creed was developed in favor of the 
divine nature of Christ in response to the heresy of the Arians’ profession of Christ as a 
created being distinct from the Godhead.”° John Leith argues that the need of creeds 
derives from “the nature of man as an intelligent being” and proclaims, “Understanding is 
necessary for man’s full commitment.’””! 

Some could argue that the Discipline acts as such a document to clarify doctrine 


and establish procedure for church business. From my observation during home visits of 


older church members, copies of the 1972 Discipline exist on many bookshelves, but 
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rarely any newer additions. I surmise that there must have been a denominational push to 
place a copy of the new denomination’s book of law in the hands of every church leader. 
Yet today, one can scarcely find a copy on the shelves of a United Methodist Church 
outside of the pastor’s office, if even there. Furthermore, many clergy today, let alone 
those in the pews, find the book inaccessible with its “legalese.” Additionally, much of 
the book’s content has little to do with ministry in the local church. After 147 pages of 
the denomination’s history, doctrinal beliefs, and social stances, just 105 pages (plus a 
few scattered paragraphs throughout the remaining pages) of the 2016 edition deal with 
the organization and running of the local church.”” Almost 70% of the 819 pages has little 
or nothing to do with the local church. 

In 1882, Hilary Hudson of the North Carolina Conference published The 
Methodist Armor: Or a Popular Exposition of the Doctrines, Peculiar Usages, and 
Ecclesiastical Machinery of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In the book’s 
preface, Hudson writes, 

The design of this little book is to give a condensed view of the prominent 

doctrines, peculiar usages, and polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The Articles of Faith and the General Rules are given also, with Scripture 

quotations and explanatory notes. The book, putting into a small compass what 

lies scattered in many volumes of Methodist authors, is intended to meet the 
wants of the popular masses adhering to Methodism.” 


Of interest is Hudson’s statement about the desire of many Methodists to have a simpler 


and concise volume of the beliefs and structure of their church. A year after Hudson’s 
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“little book” was published, the material was further simplified and condensed in The 
Shield of the Young Methodist: Or, The Methodist Armor, Abridged and Arranged in the 
Form of a Catechism for the Benefit of Sunday-Schools, Young Converts and for 
Families. From the title, evidently Hudson did not mean his writings for popular 
publication for personal interest and enjoyment, but were part of an education plan to 
indoctrinate the people called Methodist, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, with 
the peculiar beliefs of the church. Presentation in a catechist form of question-and-answer 
seek to satisfy the specific “wants” for answers about faith and discipleship. 

As Hudson notes in his preface, Methodist authors published volumes in attempts 
to clarify the content of the Discipline to the masses up to the early 1880s. The pace of 
publication of the printed text has only exponentially grown through today. Additionally, 
with the rise of the internet we do not suffer from a lack of material or its availability. 

Nevertheless, even with the accessibility of material, there continues to be a lack 
of knowledge about or an unwillingness to live by the Methodist way. Therefore, this is a 
call to the teaching office of the church to instruct its people. However, I already 
acknowledged that the task would exhaust the pastor. Therefore, I proposed an 
instructional system to the elected church leadership in the Methodist way. This is 
consistent with role of the pastor “to equip [Christ’s] people for the work of service” and 
the ministry of John Wesley’s Methodism (Eph. 4:12). 

My Doctor of Ministry project included the use of printed material of doctrines, 
practices, and polity written for the United Methodist Church. Recognizing that the 
volumes of United Methodist material to dispense fills libraries, the selected material 


utilized a catechism format. A survey of local church leaders narrowed the content of the 
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knowledge they lacked and needed to be included in the instructional sessions. Like 
Hudson, the responses to the questions included Scripture quotes and explanatory notes. I 
heeded Hudson’s advice that the answers needed to be in short form to maintain the 
attention of the readers and their memorability. The catechism is a tool for both faith 
development and leadership training. The goal is always to disciple faithful United 
Methodist followers of Jesus Christ rather than making just good church members. 

I conducted this project among the lay leadership of Maple Springs United 
Methodist Church in Winston-Salem, North Carolina. These leaders participated in a 
series of classroom sessions on the church’s beliefs, practices, and polity of the people 
called Methodist, and specifically those of the Maple Springs congregation. This 
intentional instructional process increased the institutional knowledge of the church 
leadership. This project will examine if an intentional focus on educating church leaders 
will produce similar fruit. I hope the clarification of the church’s beliefs, practices, and 
polity, accompanied by training in a decision-making process, with understandable 
documents and resources in hand, church leaders will more confidently mitigate and 
potentially avoid church conflict. The focus of time, energy, and attention relieved from 
conflict and the resolution of conflict will empower the church “to make disciples of 
Jesus Christ for the transformation of the world,” the mission of the United Methodist 
Church. 

This project’s fruitfulness was measured in a couple of ways. First, leaders had an 
increased knowledge of their United Methodist Christian beliefs and practices through 
participation in the intentional instruction sessions. Secondly, their confidence increased 


with the acquired knowledge of their own membership, their leadership in the church, 


De 


and the responsibility to address conflict. Hopefully long-term, this project will show 
lasting benefits due to the church’s work and life focused on living into its mission 
statement. Measurable growth in new members and increased church attendance should 
result. The church should net a quantifiable increase in a disciple’s faith-sharing and 
personal invitations to others to participate in the life of the church. These outcomes will 
not immediately be realized, but perhaps this project will begin a faithful journey. 

On the other hand, clarifying beliefs and practices may lead to those who choose 
to self-select out of the community of faith due to personal core values that differ from 
those of the church. Church Health Specialist Beth Crissman states that “When we truly 
disagree on the essentials that define a group and if remaining compromises WHO we are 
or WHAT we are about, then what is most appropriate is for us to part ways.” If this is 
the case, then the church must continue a patient and thorough discipleship of individuals 
and provide a gracious exit to another church more aligned with their personal faith. 
Crissman writes, “Whether the goodbye results from necessity or disagreement, we must 
be willing to change the nature of the relationship without severing ourselves from Jesus 
Christ and one another as the Body of Christ.””> By either transformation or departure, 
the life of the church will be healthier when the community of faith establishes clarity of 


its beliefs and practices. 
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Conclusion 

One of the reasons for the current problems of conflict in United Methodist 
churches derives from a lack of clarity about its beliefs and practices as a United 
Methodist church. Clarifying and instructing the church leaders in doctrines, practices, 
and polity, local churches will strengthen their identities and experience less conflict 
among their members. Through an instructional catechism system on the doctrines, 
practices, and polity of Maple Springs United Methodist Church with the elected church 
leaders, the participants of this project increased in knowledge and understanding of their 
United Methodist identity. A United Methodist catechism of doctrine, polity, and 
practices strengthened the leaders of this local church to confidently engage holy conflict 


resolution. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

While the Apostle Paul sojourned in Ephesus during his third missionary journey, 
he received some Corinthian visitors—members of Chole’s household—who reported the 
fracture of the church he established in Corinth, Greece. Competing groups formed 
within the church according to allegiances to different leaders, including one claiming to 
be faithful to Paul. In response, Paul claimed his apostolic authority and fired off an 
epistle addressed to “the church of God in Corinth” to aggressively and didactically 
clarify who they were as a church and how to properly consider these leaders they 
revered (1 Cor. 1:2). Tightly woven into his argument was the remedial education 
concerning to whom they owe their allegiance—Jesus Christ the Lord. Thus, begins 
Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians. 

While the canonical letter of First Corinthians addresses a variety of problems 
over sixteen chapters, this exegetical reflection concentrates on the problem of schism 
within the Corinth church combated in the first four chapters. More specifically, this 
foundation examines the first seventeen verses of chapter three in which Paul explains the 
role of these adored church leaders and their work using four vivid metaphors to illustrate 
his point. Whether one considers the canonized book of First Corinthians to be a single 


letter or a compilation of multiple letters, the first four chapters hold together as a single 
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unified unit under the theme of repairing divisions caused by elevating certain leaders 


above their station and pitting them against each other. The letter moves on from the 
subject of church division in the fifth chapter to begin to address other moral dilemmas. 

Paul named the underlying cause of their schism as their immaturity in the faith. 
The converts to the faith that he won in the previous half-decade failed to continue to 
grow in their understandings of the Christian faith. He refuted their claims of being 
“spiritual” or “people who live by the Spirit” by pointing out their worldliness as 
displayed by their infighting. Paul, their founding pastor, called them “mere infants in 
Christ.” They failed to recognize the leaders as working together toward one goal of 
bringing them to maturity in Christ. Instead, the church of Corinth imitated their Greek 
culture by aligning themselves under the teachings of influential leaders. Instead of 
unifying around the Lord Jesus as his church, they divided themselves into schools of 
Christian thought. 

This exegetical reflection surveys the characteristics of and influences upon the 
divisions within the church of Corinth and the role house churches played in the 
development and perpetuation of the divisions. Then, this reflection examines Paul’s 
response to the divisions through his understanding of his role as a servant of Christ. 
Using metaphors, Paul illustrates the role of the leaders to bring the church to maturity in 
Christ as one body. Finally, this chapter concludes with a discussion of potential 


implications of Paul’s presentation upon the divisions in the modern local church. 


26 
Corinth, Greece, the Mission Field 


The city of Corinth, Greece, in which the Apostle Paul arrived during his second 
missionary journey was a Roman colony chartered by Julius Caesar and built upon the 
century old ruins of the ancient Greek city.! Known as “Corinth on the two seas,” it is 
located just south of a narrow isthmus between two gulfs that granted access to the 
Aegean Sea on the east and the Adriatic Sea to the west.” Travel between these bodies of 
water carried people, goods, and ideas through Corinth. 

The Corinth of Paul’s day was the convergence of many cultures and ideas. 
Legally and politically, Rome governed this Roman colony with its official laws. The 
Roman citizens who settled the new city brought Roman culture. This Roman colony 
invaded the Greek countryside with a possible surviving remnant of those influenced by 
the once significant city of a long past great empire. Additionally, the location on the 
trade route connected many foreign lands. Visitors brought their own culture adding to 
the flavor of this cultural stew. This situation made it the largest and most important city 
of Greece at the time.* Not surprisingly, Corinth was in the crosshairs of Paul’s 
evangelistic mission outreach. 

Within this convergence of cultures and ideas, Paul found a Jewish population 
within Corinth upon his arrival. He took up residency with Aquila and Pricilla—Jews 


who recently arrived in exile from the city of Rome (Acts 18:2-3). On Sabbath days, Paul 
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met in the Jewish synagogue and presented the gospel of Jesus Christ (Acts 18:4). The 


presence of an established synagogue indicates the existence of a Jewish community that 
predates the exiles’ arrival from Rome. This is not surprising in a large urban center of 
about 100,000 people as the Roman Empire’s Jewish population was about 7%.* Ben 
Witherington III speculates that due to the size of Corinth that there was possibly more 
than one synagogue in the city.° 

The presence of Jewish Christians within this population before Paul’s arrival is 
unknown, as is whether Aquila and Pricilla migrated to Corinth as Christians or if they 
were among Paul’s first converts. The couple and Paul could have struck up a 
relationship because they were tentmakers like he was or because they were Christian. 
Joseph Fitzmyer holds that the tent making couple arrived in Corinth as Christians as 
plausible. In quoting Suetonius, “[Claudius] expelled the Jews from Rome, who were 
constantly making disturbances at the instigation of Chrestos,” Fitzmyer argues that 
“Chrestos” does not refer to a specific person, but rather a “controversy in Rome that 
arose between Jews and Jewish Christians feuding over “the Christ” because Chrestos 
“would have been Christos in Suetonius’s day.”° While this argument allows for the 
potential for Christians to be in Corinth pre-Paul, and maybe even Aquila and Pricilla, it 
does not prove it. 

It could argued the violent reaction in the Corinth synagogue that led to Paul’s 


expulsion from the synagogue illustrates that the gospel—reasoning Jesus was the 
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Messiah—was foreign, and perhaps a new concept in the established synagogue. 


However, Paul’s presentation of Jesus as Messiah seemed to be tolerated in the 
synagogue for a while as time elapsed between his arrival as a bi-vocational tent making 
evangelist and the arrival of his co-workers Silas and Timothy that allowed Paul to be a 
full-time evangelist (Acts 18:3-5). Perhaps Paul’s message only became intolerable when 
he began to win converts. Now with the advent and evangelistic work of the Apostle 
Paul, he added another foreign idea to the buffet of competing ideas in Corinth, Greece 
(Acts 18:13). 

With the expulsion of Paul from the synagogue, the proclamation of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ moved next door to the house of Titius Justus (Acts 18:7). In this home, the 
converts to Christianity founded the church of God in Corinth apart from the synagogue. 
The founding group included Crispus—the synagogue leader—and his household (Acts 
18:8). In this house as the church’s base of operation, the church grew as “many of the 
Corinthians who heard Paul believed and were baptized” (Acts 18:8). Witherington 
estimates that in the half decade since the beginning of the Corinth church that it grew to 


at least forty people based the number of males named in Paul’s letter.’ 


Church Division in Corinth, Greece 
After the Apostle Paul’s departure from Corinth to return to Jerusalem and 
Antioch, the church of God in Corinth began to fracture. The issue of division appears to 
be rooted in the creation of different parties aligning under the name of different church 


leaders. Paul wrote, “My brothers and sisters, some from Chloe’s household have 
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informed me that there are quarrels among you. What I mean is this: One of you says, ‘I 
follow Paul’; another, ‘I follow Apollos’; another, ‘I follow Cephas’; still another, ‘I 
follow Christ’” (1 Cor. 1:11-12). Scholars debate the number of actual parties. Some 
argue for the four named here. However, a “Christ party” is not named again, although it 
could be said that Paul advocates for the alignment of all with Christ. Paul reminded the 
Corinthians at the very start of this epistle that they were “sanctified in Christ Jesus and 
called to be his holy people” (1 Cor. 1:2). Additionally, Cephas—mentioned one other 
time in 1 Cor. 3:22—is not part of Paul arguments or illustrations against factions. 
Possibly Cephas—Paul’s name for the Apostle Peter—theoretically symbolizes a group 
advocating for the adherence to the Jewish Law.® If such a group existed, Witherington 
observes that “there . . . seems to be no firm evidence that the main problem for Paul in 
Corinth was a Jewish ‘Peter party.’”? Similarly, other scholars from the early twentieth 
century held that all of these factions were hypothetical and that Paul created them as a 
rhetorical device.!° However, in a conversation with this author, David F. Watson stated, 
“Such a rhetorical device would not have worked apart from the actual existence of such 
factions.” Yet, most scholars believe there are at least two factions within the church of 
God in Corinth—one aligning with Paul and another aligning with Apollos. 

Two groups appear pitted against each. One was faithful to Paul—the founder of 
the Corinthian Church. The other dedicated themselves to Apollos—the evangelist who 


arrived after the Paul’s departure from Corinth. Luke described Apollos’ ministry in 
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Corinth, writing “he was a great help to those who by grace had believed. For he 


vigorously refuted his Jewish opponents in public debate, proving from the Scriptures 
that Jesus was the Messiah” (Acts 18:27-28). After some time, Apollos too departed the 
city as well, for Paul referred to requesting that Apollos return to Corinth at the end of 
this long epistle (1 Cor. 16:12). At some point, factions began to develop in the young 
church. The origins and reasons for their creation are unknown specifically. Witherington 
surmises that Apollos’ reluctance to return to Corinth at Paul’s request “may suggest that 
he realized that he was the unwitting catalyst of some of these difficulties.”!’ The fact 
that Luke—Paul’s traveling companion and ministry partner—heaps high praise on 
Apollos can indicate further that Paul does not blame him for the divisions in Corinth. 
Whatever the case may be, Apollos, like Paul himself, is a part of the Corinthian schism 
in absentia. 

Whether or not Apollos played a role in the divisions as Witherington suggests, 
Paul laid no blame at his feet. Paul addressed the church about their jealousy and 
quarreling, “zelos kai eris” (1 Cor. 3:3). The latter is also translated as “strife” in the New 
King James Version and the New American Standard Bible, and defined as “contention, 
strife, wrangling.”’!* Paul included this pair in lists of unacceptable behaviors for the 
people of the churches (Rom. 13:13; 2 Cor. 12:20), which he calls “acts of the flesh” 


(Gal. 5:19-20).!9 
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People of the flesh (sarx) is how Paul described the Corinthians in their actions 
towards one another. He characterized them as “worldly” and “mere human beings,” 
translated from two adjectives derived from “sarx: sarkinois”’ meaning “being made of 
flesh” and sarkikoi meaning “having a fleshy nature” (1 Cor. 3:1, 3-4). Paul laid this 
depiction upon them over their own self-assumption of being “people who live by the 
Spirit” (pneumatikoi) (1 Cor. 3:1). Collins explains, “In Paul’s anthropology flesh (sarx) 
is antithetical to spirit (pneuma) and generally has negative connotations. It denotes the 
human beings insofar as the human, mere creature that he or she is, is weak, capable of 
being subject to forces hostile to God, and therefore prone to sin.”!* Paul later wrote to 
the Romans, “Those who are in the realm of the flesh cannot please God” (Rom. 8:8). 
The Corinthian Christians’ conduct was unbecoming of the church of God and was more 
characteristic of the Greek culture in which they lived.'® 

Culture is possibly a strong indicator of the nature of the issues behind the 
quarrels that led to the divisions in the Corinth church. In consideration of what factors 
were at the root of the conflict, the identities and qualities of the titular heads under 
which the groups aligned—Paul and Apollos—need examination. What was it about 
these two people that have people drawing apart from one another and into separate 
comers? Was it substance or style of the two preachers that determined people’s 
preferences? 

The church’s founder Paul proclaimed, “I resolved to know nothing while I was 


with you except Jesus Christ and him crucified” (1 Cor. 2:2). He self-described his 
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approach in saying, “My message and my preaching were not with wise and persuasive 


words” (1 Cor. 2:4). Furthermore, he stated that he approached this audience “in 
weakness with great fear and trembling” (1 Cor. 2:3). While Paul argued this was in his 
reliance upon the Spirit and for effect, it is understandable that his audience may have 
understood this as timidity. 

On the other hand, Luke describes Apollos as “a learned man, with a thorough 
knowledge of the Scriptures. . . . instructed in the way of the Lord, [who] spoke with 
great fervor and taught about Jesus accurately” (Acts 18:24-25). This biographical sketch 
of a preacher would excite church members from any culture and any time period of 
church history. In a large, significant city as Corinth, the social elites would place a high 
value on excellent rhetoric and wisdom.!® Attracting such people of importance, power 
and education would elevate the house church or even Christianity itself to a higher social 
stratum in a society dominated by it social structure. Maria Pascuzzi concludes, “His 
apparent ability to meet some Corinthians' cultural expectations with regard to oratory 
and to stoke their intellectual and cultural arrogance would certainly explain the 
preference of some for Apollos over Paul.”!” Witherington concludes, “at least some in 
Corinth were looking for sophia and believe they found it in Apollos’ eloquent 
discourses.”'® 
Based on these descriptions it does not appear that substance was the issue of 


debate in the quarrels. One can assume that the content of Apollos’ preaching was 
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consistent with Paul’s message since Apollos was instructed in “the way of God more 
adequately” by Priscilla and Aquila—Paul’s hosts in Corinth (Acts 18:26). This couple 
instructing Apollos would know Paul and his teachings intimately and probably passed 
them along accurately. The preference between Paul and Apollos seems to be a matter of 
style carried over from their cultural norms. Witherington hypothesizes, “probably the 
Corinthians were caught up in the pattern of behavior that characterized those who were 
zealous for oratory and eloquence and became the students of the various famous 
Sophists and other rhetors.”’'? Possibly, social elites drove the preference for eloquent 
oration and their desire for sophistication. Excellent oratory skills would be a sign to 


some of a deeper command of wisdom for which some in Corinth so desperately pursued. 


House Churches in Corinth, Greece 

House churches were also a part of the Corinthian culture and perhaps had a role 
in the divisions within the church, further acerbating the arguments between the followers 
of the two preachers. The church of God in Corinth found roots in the home of Justus 
Titius upon Paul’s ejection from the synagogue (Acts 18:7). The modest size of the Greek 
home’s main meeting room would have limited the number of attendees in a house 
church, so an increase in the number of seekers and converts would necessitate multiple 
house churches.”° Paul stated that Gaius was a host and perhaps the location for a full 


gathering of the church (1 Cor. 14:23; 16:23). Robert Banks argues that Paul’s 
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classification as “the whole church” meeting at Gaius’s house implied that these 
gatherings were rare and that most often met as smaller groups in the city.2! Aquila and 
Pricilla perhaps played host when they resided in Corinth. Witherington also speculates 
that the homes of Stephanas, Chloe, and Phoebe could have also been house churches.” 

Without a building of their own, the church of God in Corinth turned to the 
hospitality of these homes to gather. Dinner parties were a part of the social fabric of the 
city.?? Witherington describes the confusing appearance of a house church to the Greek 
cultural norm in saying: 

Because early Christianity had neither priest nor temples nor sacrifices, to 

the outsider a household assembly would surely have seemed much more 

like a social club, a society, or a group of students gathered around a great 

teacher teaching in the home of his patron, than like a religious group.” 
However, from the controversy in First Corinthians chapter eleven, the re-presented 
sacrifice of the Lord’s Supper was part of the dinners and gathering of the house 
churches. As for the teaching, “The Corinthians were apparently taking their cues from 
what they knew of the educational process as modeled by the rhetors teaching in their 
city and taking part in debates, quarrels, boasting, arrogance, and the like.””> The teachers 
probably had a following of “disciples” for those who preferred a particular style or 


message. It is plausible the terms of their financial support prevented their itineracy to 


other house churches, thus fueling the fire of debate between factions. 
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Larry Welborn theorizes the quarreling began when Paul turned down the support 
of a patron to become their “intellectual client”—a position that Apollos was more than 
willing to accept.”° An invitation to teach in someone’s house would provide “a sponsor, 
an audience and credentials as a certain type of speaker corresponding to a certain kind of 
speaking event. Above all, speakers needed some type of social status or a recognized 
role.””’ The lack of a patron and poor speaking qualities could have possibly given an 
opposing faction ammunition against Paul. His choice “to finance his own ministry by 
manual labor probably reinforced the idea that he was a second-rate preacher as well as 
raised doubts about his apostolic identity.”?® Paul was not going to enslave himself to any 


patron so that he could be free to proclaim the Gospel unrestricted (1 Cor. 9:17-18). 


Paul, a Servant of Christ 
Paul made it clear that he and Apollos are “co-workers in God’s service” and 
were not a part of any groups formed in allegiance to their names (1 Cor. 3:9). He 
proclaimed that they were “only servants” to whom “the Lord has assigned to each their 
tasks” (1 Cor. 3:5). Paul’s evangelistic work founded the church and he nurtured its 
young life. Apollos’ work continued to nurture the church by building upon Paul’s work. 


They had “one purpose” and were building one structure upon the foundation of Jesus 
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Christ (1 Cor. 3:8, 10). Through the link of Aquila and Priscilla, there was coherence to 


their message. 

Paul described himself, and Apollos by default, as a “servant” (diakonos) as “one 
who executes the commands of another, especially of a master.””’ Fitzmyer explains, “in 
the Greek language diakonos denotes an intermediary or agent in some activity, business, 
or transaction in which one gives assistance.”*” Paul was quick in this verse to point out 
that he and Apollos were the agents of the Lord, and not of the church, a house church, or 
a patron.*! Paul did not put himself above Apollos as his master nor was he subject to 
Apollos. Each one worked according to “the grace God has given” on the tasks they were 
assigned as “co-workers” (1 Cor. 3:9). Their work was to bring the Corinthians to faith in 
Jesus Christ. Paul later described this work as “‘a ministry of reconciliation” (diakonia tes 
katalleges) (2 Cor. 5:18). 

Curiously, Paul did not use the terms doulos meaning “slave” as he does in his 
other letters (Rom. 1:1; Phil. 1:1). Doulos connotes a meaning of “one who gives himself 
up to another's will those whose service is used. . . . to the disregard of one's own 
interests.”°* Paul used this word to describe turning over lives to sin (Rom. 6:19) and 
proclaims that God gave Christians “sonship” rather than slavery (Rom. 8:15). Although 
Paul referred to himself as a slave of Christ in other letters and used the term to contrast 


Christian freedom from sin (Rom. 7:25), in this letter to the Corinthians being a doulos 
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was obviously a term that Paul wanted to avoid in favor of being a diakonos. If Larry 
Welborn is correct that the root of the quarreling involved the acceptance and rejection of 
being an “intellectual client,” Paul could avoid the term doulos intentionally as to further 
distinguish his and Apollos’ indenture to no one other than Christ. They were on equal 
terms before the church as Christ’s servant co-workers. 

Paul explained his role as a servant using three metaphors: a nursing mother, a 
farmer/gardener, and a construction worker/builder/carpenter. First, Paul described 
himself as a mother who gives her infant milk. As the founder of the church of God in 
Corinth, this image conveyed Paul birthing them into faith and nurturing them as babes in 
Christ.*? Paul message focused on the very basics, “Christ and him crucified.” In many 
ways, a mother is a servant to her child assisting him or her in necessary activities for 
living. The mother does not surrender her will to the child, but rather acts on behalf of the 
child out of love and maintains her freedom over her own actions. As a servant, she is not 
a Slave. Her child is not her master. 

The second metaphor is one of the servant as a farmer/gardener. Paul 
distinguished that he was only a servant and was not the landowner. The Corinthians 
were “God’s field” or the object of the farmer/gardener’s work (1 Cor. 3:9). Paul served 
God the landowner. Paul’s task was to plant the seeds of the Gospel. Apollos was 
included in this metaphor unlike the first one because he did not give birth to the church. 
He too was a servant. Apollos watered the seeds that Paul planted or performed vital 


work for the seed to sprout into the plant created from the seed Paul planted. The 
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illustration of the farmer/gardener reinforces the equality and dependence of each other’s 
work. The seed needs water to grow or it withers and dies. Water on the soil without a 
seed to nurture just makes a muddy mess. Additionally, Apollos’ work was not just 
equally important, but also complementary of Paul’s work as the work that Apollos does 
is dependent upon the seed first being planted. Fitzmyer adds that, “Paul is stressing that 
he and Apollos, as well as all other teachers among Corinthian Christians, 
notwithstanding their unique contributions, are equal in God’s sight; they are part of His 
workforce.”** 

Yet, each one’s work depends upon God the giver of life to make the seed grow 
into a fruit bearing plant. Without divine grace, the words of their preaching just pound 
dirt, causing dust to rise and dissipate. Therefore, in understanding that they are just 
servants of the Lord who the Lord employs to accomplish a task greater than themselves, 
there is no reason to elevate them as the head of any group. Humorously, the dueling 
groups align themselves with mere servants rather than placing themselves under the 
head of the King of kings for whom the servants work. 

The third metaphor portrays the servants as construction workers building the 
church as “God’s building.” Again, Paul as the church founder had a role in the 
beginning phase of the construction process. He laid the foundation upon which every 
other worker will build. Once more, the starting place, like birthing the baby, is the 
foundation of Jesus Christ and him crucified. Apollos goes unnamed in this metaphor, but 
there were other builders working on top of Paul’s work. Paul named a variety of 


different building materials with different qualities and durability. This provided him 
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opportunity to “carefully [distinguish] between two phases of construction: laying the 
foundation and building the superstructure. These two phases of construction allow him 
to distinguish various functions” between the other servants and their unique contribution 
to building the church and his role as the foundation mason.*° Just like in the garden 
metaphor, the other builders’ work depended upon what Paul had already done. They 
were not starting over. There is not another Gospel. Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life. No one comes to the Father except through me” (Jn. 14:6). 

In this third metaphor, Paul moved beyond the defense of his role with the 
Corinth church and his apostolic authority to proclaim the Christological distinction of 
their work. Naming Jesus Christ as the foundation of this superstructure being built 
separated it from other types of groups, organizations, religions, etc. that were available 
in Corinth and that other teachers and sages propagated. This statement brought clarity to 
the church and the workers serving it, reminding them of their calling to “his holy 
people” set apart from the world and particularly their culture. Apollos, and other 
builders were building a unique and distinct structure that required the purest and truest 
“material” in the building process. Jesus Christ as the foundation made them distinct as 
the church of God in Corinth just as being God’s servants made the leaders distinct in 
their task “‘as the Lord . . . assigned” (1 Cor. 1:5). 

As the birth mother, the seed planter, and the foundation mason, the Apostle Paul 
staked “the basis of the authority that he now exercises over the community.”*° He 


claimed the title “wise builder” or “master builder” (1 Cor. 3:10 NRSV). Raymond 
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Collins points out that “Paul’s description of himself as having laid the foundation is a 
way of imaging the apostolic and foundational role of preaching the gospel.’”*’ Paul 
asserted, “It has always been my ambition to preach the gospel where Christ was not 
known, so that I would not be building on someone else’s foundation” (Rom. 15:20). 
Chrysostom contended that Paul “is not exalting himself by taking the example of a 
skilled master builder, because whatever skill he possesses comes entirely from the grace 
of God that has been given to him.”3* Paul knew his role as a servant under the head of 
Christ. One can understand that Paul pushed back upon the claims of his detractors in the 


other groups by highlighting his role in origin of the church of God in Corinth. 


The Role of the Servant in the Church 

The sole purpose of the servant in the church is to nurture, grow, and build faith in 
Jesus Christ. Paul argued that for this purpose he and Apollos labored among them in 
Corinth. Yet because of the faction’s “jealousy and quarreling,” they were tearing down 
what they built. In this clarifying letter of instruction, he wrote a word of warning to 
them. 

Paul countered the church of God in Corinth’s claim that they were “people who 
live by the Spirit” (1 Cor. 3:1). Paul told the Corinthian Christians that their behavior 
betrayed their beliefs and that their behavior was not spiritual but “worldly” (1 Cor. 3:3). 
The Lord Jesus warned his disciples and the crowds in his Sermon on the Mount about 


how actions will betray words, 
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Watch out for false prophets. They come to you in sheep’s clothing, but 


inwardly they are ferocious wolves. By their fruit you will recognize them. 

Do people pick grapes from thornbushes, or figs from thistles? Likewise, 

every good tree bears good fruit, but a bad tree bears bad fruit. A good tree 

cannot bear bad fruit, and a bad tree cannot bear good fruit (Mt. 7:15-18). 

In imitating their neighbors by fracturing into competing groups and quarreling with one 
another over whose teacher was is greater or truer, the Corinthian Christians did nothing 
more than lead others astray and tore down the church. They were destroying God’s 
building. This disassembles the previously accomplished construction. 

So, Paul went back to the basics amid the Corinthians’ worldliness. Instead of 
“people who live by the Spirit,” Paul calls them “mere infants in Christ” (1 Cor. 3:1). In 
the nursing mother metaphor, Paul explained he nurtured their understanding of the 
Christian life with spiritual milk. He was perhaps frustrated that they have not grown out 
of their infancy just as the author of the book of Hebrews was frustrated in proclaiming to 
his audience that “by this time you ought to be teachers, you need someone to teach you 
the elementary truths of God” (Heb. 5:12). Fitzmyer conjectures that the Corinthians 
desired “philosophical speculation, rhetorical eloquence, and advanced knowledge.”*? 
Severian of Gabala stated, “By ‘milk’ Paul means moral teaching and miracles. Solid 
food, by contrast, is the proclamation of the doctrines of God.”*° They still failed to be 
“transformed by the renewing of [their minds]” in the very basics of the faith (Rom. 


12:2). Paul barked, “You were not ready for [solid food]. Indeed, you are still not ready” 


(1 Cor. 3:2). 
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Collins summarizes, “Paul calls the Corinthians babies in order to call them to 


41 TF Paul’s role as a 


task. They consider themselves perfect yet they are but infants. 
servant was to build them up in the faith, then they have not matured as he thought they 
might.*” J. Francis distinguishes between increasing in knowledge and conducting oneself 
with maturity, by stating that “Paul chides his readers not for failure to advance their 
understanding . . . but for failing to allow what they had known and realised to be true to 
inform their on-going Christian life.”*? In making his argument, Francis observes that 
Paul does not shy away from using “higher wisdom” of understanding with his readers 
later in his epistle.* Frances argues that it was not knowledge that they lacked, but the 
application of such knowledge into a life led by the Spirit. He adds that “Paul is rebuking 
his readers not because they are babes still, and had not progressed further, but because 
they were in fact being childish, a condition contrary to being spiritual.”*° Collins points 
out the “irony” in Paul’s word choice to counter their maturity claim, adding that “In the 
Hellenistic world ‘infants’ was metaphorically used in the sense of foolish or silly.”*° 
Later in the letter Paul testified, “When I was a child, I spoke like a child, I thought like a 


child, I reasoned like a child; when I became an adult, I put an end to childish ways” (1 


Cor. 13:11 NRSV). This letter from their nursing mother became the disciplining words 
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of a parent to teach and shape their behavior towards maturity. Towards the conclusion of 


the letter, Paul implored, “Brothers and sisters, stop thinking like children. In regard to 
evil be infants, but in your thinking be adults” (1 Cor. 14.20). 

With the introduction of a fourth metaphor, Paul rhetorically asked, “Don’t you 
know that you yourselves are God’s temple and that God’s Spirit dwells in your midst?” 
(1 Cor. 3:16). He proclaimed that the church of God in Corinth is the place of God’s 
residency with the use of the plural you or “you yourselves.” The Christian congregation 
is no longer just a building belonging to God, but is God’s very dwelling place, “the 
temple of God,” or the place where one finds God’s presence with Christians.*’ Thus, the 
presence of the Spirit should inform their ethic in relationships with each other. Jealousy 
and quarreling kept them from build each other up as a temple of God’s Spirit and 
therefore destroyed God’s temple (1 Cor. 3:17). 

Therefore, Paul warned the builders of the church of God to “build with care” (1 
Cor. 3:10). As in the carpenter’s axiom, “to measure twice and cut once,” the workers on 
God’s temple need to measure their words and the doctrines of their preaching and 
teaching. Refiner’s fire at the Day of Judgment will test their workmanship and building 
material (1 Cor. 3:13). Fitzmyer offers further explanation, “The preaching of subsequent 
evangelists might be of fine quality (the gospel itself) or of very poor quality (stories and 
anecdotes of human wisdom), and that in time that difference would become apparent.”*® 
To the faithful, James offered encouragement, “Blessed is the one who perseveres under 


trial because, having stood the test, that person will receive the crown of life that the Lord 
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has promised to those who love him” (Jas. 1:12). Paul affirmed this word as the faithful 


will receive their reward (1 Cor. 3:14). 


Potential Implications for the Church Today 

The current and future generations of the church can look to the first century 
church of Corinth to help them to navigate their own conflict and division. Unfortunately, 
division and factions that spring up according to the cult of personality continue to plague 
the church. This does not solely describe famous preachers using all forms of media to 
prorogate the Gospel, but many local churches suffer from the effects of the cult of 
personality. People’s preferences for past preachers—sometimes even pitting their 
reputation against its current pastor—continue to dog churches. Occasionally, 
parishioners developed a unique bond with a pastor because they walked with them 
through a difficult situation or had similar interests such as hobbies or children of the 
same age. Theology is sometimes a draw for people’s partiality—tiberal to conservative, 
practical versus theoretical—in one’s judgment of what is faithful. However, many 
favorite preachers are honored for their style in that they were good storytellers, they 
began sermons with a joke, they made the Scriptures plain, or they could fill the altar rail. 

The Apostle Paul’s teaching opposed the cult of personality and the draw of 
charisma by emphasizing the role of any and every church leader as a servant of God. 
Persons serving at the pleasure of the Godhead engage the tasks assigned to them with 
gifts and graces bestowed by the Spirit. Faithful servants build on each other’s work to 
fulfill the purpose of God to build the church of God. The competition among different 


servants in the eyes of the greater church diminishes when both the servants and the 
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church understand that everyone has a role to fulfill and does their work “for such a time 
as this.” 

Just as the larger church needs to understand everyone has a role in the greater life 
of the church, this teaching is necessary for the different groups of the church. When a 
local church outgrows a meeting space, it will need to find a larger hall or multiply into 
different groups like the Corinth church had multiple house churches. The church 
establishes other groups for different reasons: some are age-based, some for different 
genders, and some smaller for the ease of conversation. Churches have different worship 
times to reach more and different people in a culture less supportive of a church’s regular 
schedule as well as worship style preference. Theological differences are not just the stuff 
that make denominations, but some small groups within a larger church congregate 
according to theological preferences. 

As growth occurs, different groups are necessary in churches. Problems arise 
when “jealousy and quarreling” slink into the group culture. Existing groups can become 
jealous when a new group is developed and promoted. People love their group and cannot 
understand why someone would not want to be a part of their group. Praising one group 
for a job well done can create jealously in another. The presence of a pastor or other 
leader at a group’s event can also be the source of jealousy. Yet, different groups form 
because they do not see their own cliquishness that turns people away. Additionally, not 
everyone’s interests are the same and persons have different comfort levels with group 
size and dynamics. 

Quarreling happens because of jealousy, but a group can also become too puffed 


up about itself. When one group wants to pursue an interest, their means of differentiating 
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themselves from others can become divisive. A group naming themselves “Faith in 
Action” could be innocently describing their interest. However, if founding group 
members left a group called “Friendship” with the critique that they never did anything to 
help others, then divisiveness pierces the church. Another example of group egotism 
creeps into the church when one group touts a successful project with statistics. It could 
innocently be telling good news. However, if the statistics point out the failure of another 
group with a similar project, then fighting words enter the church arena. Just as Paul 
taught each servant has a task and role, the application applies also to the different groups 
concerning their place in the larger church. 

Just like in Corinth, the divisions derive from their immaturity in the faith. People 
bring into the church the qualities, characteristics, and values of the world in which they 
live. Plainly, they fit the definition as worldly. Too often, these are just accepted and are 
not examined against the witness of the church—its history, tradition, and Scriptures that 
compose its values. A high level of biblical illiteracy and a lack of historical 
understanding contribute to ignorance and immaturity. They are infants in Christ. 
Additionally, some choose to ignore the teaching of Scriptures known to them because 
they are “outdated or not as important as other Scriptures.” This is a failure to understand 
the role of Scripture and its overarching consistency as the revelation of God. The church 
needs to do a better job with instruction of the faith including its Scripture, history, and 
tradition. 

The responsibility falls squarely on clergy who are trained in the Scripture, 
history, and tradition of the church. They are ordained in the apostolic line to be the 


servants of the church for word, sacrament, order, and service. Like Paul, the clergy need 
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to claim their apostolic authority to teach the church and correct it when in error. They 
must order the life of the church to accomplish its mission to build the church and hold it 


accountable to its values. 


Summary 

Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians has rich teachings for the church today. 
Particularly in its current divided state, the church can look to the third chapter to learn 
from Paul in the way he handled the schism in the church of God in Corinth. He corrected 
the Corinthians’ understanding about church leadership by using metaphors to clarify the 
cooperative nature of church leaders. 

Paul identified the heart of the conflict as the Corinthians’ worldliness and their 
lack of maturity in Christ. They tracked their cultural ideas and practices into the life of 
the church and thus muddied it up. Rather than clinging to spiritual truths, they rejected 
the power of Spirit and swooned over impressive styles preferred by the world around 
them. This led to quarrels over who is the greatest and who had the better preacher. 
House churches potentially played a role organizing of these groups. This was another 
influence of the culture of Corinth with its practice of patrons supporting sapient teachers. 

Paul addressed the controversy with a corrective teaching on the role of the 
leaders as servants of God. Paul, Apollos, and any others were to be unified in the 
purpose of their work to nurture, grow, and build the church of God. The Lord assigned 
them their task. They served with the grace of God. With this understanding, none is 
greater than any other, for they all serve one God. There is no reason to quarrel over 


servants doing their work. 
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This work, if as true as a plumb line, builds on the work of those servants who 
have come before. Parallel projects were off-base because they did not begin on the 
foundation of Jesus Christ nor contribute to the crops of God’s field. The quality of all 
work will be tested at the judgment day with a refiner’s fire burning off any impurities. 
Thus, the servants of God need to be attentive to the workmanship in which they engage 
to be certain it is true and faithful. 

These are important lessons for the church to learn today. Division in the church 
occurs at all levels—between individuals, within small groups, in the local church, within 
regional bodies, and on a denominational level. Infighting is a poor witness for the church 
who is supposed to be one in the Spirit and love one another (Eph. 4:3, Jn. 13:34). 
Unfortunately, most churches are susceptible to these wiles of the devil—clergy and laity, 
young and old, the infant and the mature (Eph. 6:11). Like the Corinthians, Christians act 
childish at times, forgetting that they have been born again, and are to mature in the faith. 
Acting according to the ways of the world is a default position. Continual correction 
through instruction is vital for the church to live into its design as God’s temple—the 


dwelling of God’s Spirit. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

“Methodists have never been too doctrinally conscious,” wrote Bishop Nolan B. 
Harmon in a 1974 denominational primer entitled Understanding the United Methodist 
Church.' Written six years after the merger that formed The United Methodist Church, 
this statement neglects the history of its denominational heritage, specifically its 
consistent use of catechisms to teach the doctrines of the Christian faith. The Uniting 
Conference of 1968 resisted the call for a new creedal statement in favor of laying the 
Methodist Church’s The Articles of Religion and the Confession of Faith of the 
Evangelical United Brethren side by side and proclaiming they were “congruent” in the 
words of Professor Albert C. Outler.” Instead of a statement of belief, The Creedal 
Statement Study Committee delivered the Quadrilateral in 1972 “to teach United 
Methodists how to do theology.” 

While the Plan of Union defined standards of doctrine (the above statements 


along with John Wesley’s Sermons and Notes), it failed to provide a plan of transmission 
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of United Methodist beliefs.* Less than a century earlier, in preparation for the unification 
of the three major American branches of Methodists, the Joint Commission on Federation 
adopted a resolution that called for “the preparation of a common catechism.” In the 
time between the 1939 Unification and the 1968 merger, the use of a catechism fell out of 
favor within the twentieth century church. Likely, catechism did not shape the leaders 
involved in the United Methodist merger since their parents raised them during a 
generation void of the practice. Today, fifty years later, The United Methodist Church 
finds itself awash in a sea of theological pluralism since they have not “been too 
doctrinally conscious,” in the words of Bishop Harmon. This is the outcome of a church 
without a plan of dissemination of the Methodist beliefs, and without a check on ideas 
and thoughts contrary to the “standards” of its beliefs. A catechism will act as the 
instructor and guardian of the church’s official beliefs to the people called Methodists. 
This chapter surveys the purpose of a catechism in the Christian faith and its use 
within the history of the Methodist people in America. Then, this chapter will name and 
examine the reasons the catechism fell out of use in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. Finally, the chapter concludes with a discussion of a hope of 
reclaiming the practice of catechism as a tool for evangelism, discipleship, and Christian 
education in the church to inform and strengthen its members as a unique and distinct 


people called Methodists. 
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Catechism, the Bridge to Christianity 


At the close of the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus commissioned the eleven disciples 
by saying, 

All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Therefore go and make 

disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 

and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded 

you. And surely I am with you always, to the very end of the age (Mt. 28:18-20). 
Those disciples began to carry the good news of Jesus Christ “in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). The witness of the Eleven 
and the others who spoke from their firsthand interactions with Jesus and his ministry 
grew the number of Christ followers. When those eye and ear witnesses began to die, the 
first century church would soon need to answer the question, “What to teach?” to the next 
and following generations to preserve a faithful witness. This would be especially 
important as the faith continued to grow among those without Jewish backgrounds.° 

Certainly, the letters of Paul and the Gospels were among the first texts to 
preserve the story of Jesus, his teaching and commandments, and the interpretation of his 
life and ministry. However, it is the Didache that is recognized as the first tool to clarify 
the teachings of the Apostles, “probably functioning as a training manual for new 


believers.” It prescribed that there should be instruction prior to baptism.® The practice 


grew and expanded. Tertullian stated that the “catechumens,” as they were called, were 
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“being systematically formed” before baptism.” Little is known of the content of the 

teaching until the fourth century writings and sermons of Ambrose of Milan, Cyril of 

Jerusalem, Theodore of Mopsuestia, John Chrysostom, and Augustine of Hippo, which 

formed a “formal body of instructional material . . . widely available.”’!° Sittser adds that: 
Bishops told the biblical story . . . explained the creed and the Lord’s Prayer, and 
outlined Christian ethical behavior, mostly by using the Ten Commandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount, which can be traced all the way back to the Didache. 
Sometimes they explored the mysteries of the sacraments, called the 
Mystagogue, during the eight days after Easter.'! 

As converts to Christianity, this formal instruction of catechumenate, or catechism as it is 

known today, prepared the catechumens for baptism to ensure the authenticity of “the 


faith which was once delivered unto the saints” (Jude 3, KJV). The catechism served as 


the bridge to Christianity. '* 


Catechism, the Chief Things that Concern a Christian 
The term “catechism” derives from the Greek word katecheo (xkatnyéeo), 
meaning: “to sound towards, sound down upon, resound; to teach orally, to instruct; to be 


informed by word of mouth.”!? Catechism describes the oral educational method of the 
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past two millennia in which a teacher spoke to a student or group; and they repeated back 
what they heard. This is an authoritative “sound from above” of a teacher to a student, a 
priest to new believer, or a parent to a child. In repeating back what they heard, the 
students “resound or echo” the teacher.!* This form of instruction primarily developed 
into a question-and-answer play between the authority and the student.'> However, 
catechism is not solely about the conveyance of information. Rather, catechism serves the 
purpose of transformation of the student into a believer and disciple of Christ. Augustine 
gave this guidance to all who served as catechizers: “give all your instructions that he to 
whom you speak by hearing may believe, and by believing may hope, and by hoping may 
love.”!° 

While the church used oral instruction to teach the faith since Pentecost due to 
illiteracy and the difficulty of distributing written text prior to the invention of the 
printing press, Martin Luther developed the form of catechism most thought of today.'7 
Responding to the continual calls for a catechism, Luther “proposed that children and 


catechumens should be questioned “point by point,’ and provided answers to what each 


point means and how to understand it.”!® He also incorporated mnemonic devices that 
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assisted the memorization of the question-and-answer format, which “intended to impress 
the truthfulness of a concept not only upon the mind and heart of a learner, but also upon 
his mouth and lips. [Because in] the oral culture . . . , repetition forced the mind to move 
forward slowly and thus reflect deeply upon what the lips declared.”!? Luther assigned 
this formal, systematic instruction of the faith to be taught between an infant’s baptism 
and their own personal acceptance of the faith, at which time the catechumen was 
admitted to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.”” 

Luther called the content of his catechism, “the chief things which concern a 
Christian.””! He boasted upon the Small Catechism’s completeness and fruitfulness at its 
publishing by saying that his catechumens know more “than all the universities and 
doctors before,” due to teaching of “the true catechism.” By the true catechism, Luther 
meant, “The Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, what confession, 
baptism, prayer, the cross, living, dying, and the sacrament of the altar are, and about 
what marriage, civil government, father and mother, wife and child, man and son, servant 
and maid are.””? Obviously, Luther’s boasting reveals his anti-papal sentiment and his 


frustration of ineffective and abusive priests. 
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The rise of Christendom brought a change to the practice of baptism and 
catechism.”4 Christianity no longer operated within the mission fields of winning pagan 
converts to the faith. As the general populace were members of the church who baptized 
their infant children, catechism moved to be a post-baptismal instructional period. 
Catechism took on the role to “Christianize Christians,” to instill the proper 
understanding of the faith to those who believed.” Incidentally, one of the seven uses of 
the word katecheo in the New Testament describes Pricilla and Aquila’s theological 
correction of the powerful, yet flawed, preaching of Apollos when they “explained to him 
the way of God more adequately” (Acts 18:24-26). 

Now with catechumens in Christian homes with Christian parents, Luther 
encouraged the home to be the primary place of catechism. This was an embodiment of 
his understanding of the priesthood of believers.*° Thus, with the development of his 
catechism, Luther equipped the saints to do ministry (Eph. 4:11-13). This work at home 
of passing on the faith is consistent with the Deuteronomic instructions following the 
Shema: 

These commandments that I give you today are to be on your hearts. Impress them 

on your children. Talk about them when you sit at home and when you walk along 

the road, when you lie down and when you get up. Tie them as symbols on your 


hands and bind them on your foreheads. Write them on the doorframes of your 
houses and on your gates. (Dt. 6:6-9). 
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The role of the priesthood of all believers was not designed to completely remove the 
priests and the church from the teaching ministry. Rather it placed faith education to be 
primarily inside the bounds of a loving, accountable community that practices their faith 
within the rhythms of daily life. Jessicah Duckworth uses three analogies to flesh out 
Luther’s emphasis on home catechism with parents and children: the home as a 
monastery, the catechism as theological education, and spiritual disciplines as the manger 
of faith.’ As a priest, husband, and father at the time of developing the Small Catechism, 
“Luther never intended for the catechism to be a memorized instruction book absent of 
warm relationships.”° 

The invention of the printing press aided the hearth catechesis, as Tim Tennent 
calls its home use by parents, as these materials could now inexpensively be in the hands 
of the masses.”’ At the time of Luther’s publication of the Small Catechism in 1528, it 
was one among “a flood of catechetical literature [to] hit the market.’”*° No longer did 


“catechism” mean just “oral teaching,” but now the term is “defined as a manual of 


Christian doctrine, designed for a popular audience.”*! The teaching method remained the 
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same—oral transmissions of questions-and-answers—but now the parents assumed the 


role as the family priest. 


Methodism’s Catechisms 
Like Martin Luther, John Wesley offered a catechism for educating the people 
called Methodists in the matters of faith. Unlike Luther, Wesley did not compose nor 
develop his catechism. Instead, John Wesley found and co-opted the best catechisms as 
his own. He combined and revised two French catechisms to create his /nstructions for 


Children (hereafter this chapter may refer to this work as simply Jnstructions).*” 


Wesley 
considered the French material to be superior to all other catechism due to the “depth of 
sense [and] plainness of language.”*? It was among the most popular of publications and 
no Methodist home was complete without a copy.*4 

Instructions followed an order of salvation outline of creation-fall-redemption in 
the popular question-and-answer format to stimulate young people’s consideration of 
their own salvation.*> Like Luther’s work and the work of the fourth century bishops, 


Wesley’s /nstructions also included the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten 


Commandments, and the sacraments. Wesley was not solely concerned with right 
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thinking but cared about the matters of the heart. Tennant explains, “Catechesis for 


Wesley was fundamentally relational and was designed to draw us nearer to Christ.”°° 
Instructions gave examples of “true desiring, true believing, and right conduct.’”*” This 
resulted from the work of pietist Pierre Poiret—one of the authors from which Wesley 
borrowed heavily.** 

At the formation of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, persons used 
Wesley’s /nstructions to spread Scriptural holiness across the continent. When the 
Methodist preachers gathered in Baltimore at the Christmas Conference of 1784, the 
agenda question asked “What shall we do for the rising generation?”*’ The answer 
instructed the preachers to meet with the children of the people called Methodists weekly 
for an hour.*° Instructions was one of the tools at their disposal to use.*! In their home 
visitation, the preachers distributed copies of Instructions to the parents “so that Sunday 


nights in Methodist homes would be devoted to hearing the children rehearse all they 


could from the Instructions before bedtime.”*” Here again, the priest shared the 
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responsibility with the parents, like Martin Luther encouraged. Among the Methodists, 


“the home was to be ‘a little church.’ 

Wesley’s Instructions was found to be “too advanced” for this American 
audience.“ Both parents and preachers requested a simpler text and the 1790 General 
Conference responded with a new catechism.*° John Dickins of the denomination’s Book 
Concern published A Short Scriptural Catechism Intended for the Use of the Methodist 
Societies in the mid-1790s.*° Like Wesley’s Instructions, Dickins’ catechism continued 
the order of salvation outline and included The Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
Ten Commandments, while also emphasizing piety.*” Dickins’ catechism was unique 
from Wesley’s in that it used Scriptural language and Scriptural proofs—a popular format 
throughout the next century.*® 

The preacher’s weekly hour with the children of Methodists developed into 
Sunday school. Laity were included to lead the instruction. The catechism taught reading 
and writing.*” When public education for children began in the 1820s and took over the 


teaching of reading and writing, the Sunday schools began to look for a new catechism to 
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engage the rising educational level of the children. The 1824 General Conference engage 
the rising educational level of the children. The 1824 General Conference appointed a 
committee to “compile a larger catechism for the use of Sunday school and children in 
general.”°° True to Wesley, this committee did not create a new catechism, but they 
looked across the ocean for a catechism to revise and put into circulation. British 
Methodist theologian Richard Watson’s The Catechism of the Wesleyan Methodist, a set 
of three catechisms, was the source of American Methodism’s new catechism that 
replaced the Wesley and Dickins catechisms. Watson too was true to Wesley as his new 
catechism borrowed heavily from the Westminster Catechism, the Church of England’s, 
and even Wesley’s Instructions for Children.*! Watson’s three catechisms constituted a 
graded catechism, meaning that it progressed in information and difficulty through the 
set’s volumes, building upon the same doctrinal question-and-answers. Additionally, this 
catechism built upon “the new intellectual moral psychology” of the time.>” 

However, Watson’s catechism soon came under fire. After two decades of use, a 
committee on revision objected to the length of the catechism’s answers and the inability 


of young American minds to understand their meaning.** Furthermore, theological 
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critique framed Watson’s work as “a paraphrase of the Westminster Catechism, with an 
infusion of Arminian theology.”>* 

This criticism came during a period of intensified scrutiny following the 1844 
schism of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This critique influenced the 1848 General 
Conference of the northern church to task the Sunday School Union, headed by the 
critiquing committee’s chairman, to produce a new catechism for use in its ministry.>° 
Daniel Kidder wrote a new graded catechism for the 1852 General Conference’s 
approval. It continued the Scriptural proofs, but used “shorter and plainer words” for 
younger children.®° In addition to The Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, and Ten 
Commandments, Kidder’s catechism also included the Beatitudes, the Baptismal 
Covenant, and a section of prayers for children to memorize.» In the introduction to the 
third volume of the catechism Kidder wrote, “The design of this Catechism, throughout, 
is not only to exercise the memory, but to discipline the mind to enlighten the 
understanding, and to improve the heart.”°* James Kirby doubts Kidder attained this goal 
in his assessment of the catechism writing, “Kidder significantly narrowed Wesley’s 


interest in means that awaken, strengthen, and shape Christian character. Instead 


instruction focused on formal doctrines and apologetics.”°’ Whether or not Kidder 
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achieved Luther and Wesley’s desire for catechism to shape hearts, Russ Richey 
evaluates the Sunday school movement to be inferior to the class meeting system in 
completing the objective. © The new catechism for Sunday school use “sought the 
shaping of Christian character through instruction, formal doctrines, and apologetics,” 
while the Methodist historic class meetings focused “primarily on the heart.’””®! 

The southern church had the same reservations about the theology of the Watson 
catechism. Their bishops emphasized the need to “indoctrinate the children under our 
religious tuition in Wesleyan theology” in their address to the 1866 General Conference.” 
For several years prior, Thomas O. Summers, the denomination’s book editor, wrote and 
compiled catechisms for use in the southern church.™ These followed the pattern of the 
previous Methodist catechisms in content or were reprints of them. The catechisms 
included William Caper’s Catechism for the Use of Missions, which was first published 
in 1833. Caper targeted the southern plantation demographic as this catechism contained 
a section on the duties of slaves to masters. 

William P. McDonald postulates that production of a catechism has additional 


value to these new denominations beyond the practical nature of teaching the faith and 


doctrine.* A denominational catechism provided a “symbolic” value of putting the new 
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churches on equal footing with the more established Protestant churches because “having 
a catechism on record shored up the churchly nature of Methodism.”© Despite the fact 
that the people called Methodists used catechisms since the days of Wesley, the adoption 
of an official catechesis text showed that the wilderness frontier movement of Methodism 
was growing up and maturing as a religion. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, all the people called Methodists 
produced catechisms within their own denominations, like their non-Methodist Protestant 
counterparts. In addition to the new denominations from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
split, the Methodist Protestant Church and the African-American Methodist 
denominations also published catechisms. Efforts were made to make these teachings 
more accessible, including being written and/or translated into German.*’ This included 
the other predecessor denominations of The United Methodist Church—The United 


Brethren Church and the Evangelical Association. 


The Fading of the Methodism’s Catechism 
At the dawn of the twentieth century, the practice of catechesis already began to 
fade. Despite the continual production of newer and newer catechisms, their 
authorizations by numerous denominations, and the required practice of the clergy in 
their denominational Disciplines to catechize the children, the catechism fell on hard 


times as it fell out of favor with the populace and the clergy, as evidenced by the 
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plummeting sales. Multiple reasons possibly explain why and how the practice of 


catechism virtually disappeared in the last century. 

First, there was a lack of commitment to the practice of catechism in the church 
by the clergy and leaders as well as at home with parents. The opening of Kidder’s 
catechism implored, “Continued perseverance is essential to success in catechetical 
instruction.”©* The increasing demands on a preacher’s time and the growing number of 
families under a preacher’s charge placed pressure upon the time required for faithful 
catechesis. Therefore, clergy often passed the task of catechism to lay leaders in Sunday 
school. The preacher’s role became to organize catechesis instruction in Sunday school, 
entrust the instruction to the priesthood of believers, motivate the leaders to competent 
faithfulness, and gently hold volunteers accountable for content and faithfulness. 

In addition to the time demands on clergy, another influence upon their 
perseverance was the tension related to the nature of salvation and Christian instruction. 
In other words, does one become a Christian through revivalistic conversion of the heart 
or through the rational educating of the mind on the things of religion? Methodism on the 
American frontier was revivalistic in nature with circuit-riding preachers and camp 
meetings that won converts with altar calls. There were others who “stood squarely for 
educational evangelism.” Their call to action was Paul’s exhortation to “be transformed 


by the renewing of your mind” (Rom. 12:2). John H. Vincent, a “mental improvement” 
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advocate, stoked the tension with the description of old revivalism as “the semblance of 
spirituality which is merely sentimentality.””° 
Furthermore, an hour a week instruction is insufficient for thorough 
memorization, let alone deep cognitive learning. Thus, daily work at home was necessary 
for continual reiteration of the information until a catechumen’s life embodied the 
instruction and the doctrines guided their mind. Origen advocated studying an hour a day 
before work.’! Augustine explained the needed commitment by the catechumens, writing 
Receive, my sons, the rule of faith, called the Creed. Upon receiving it, write it in 
your heart, and every day recite it among yourselves. Before you fall asleep, 
before you proceed to anything, gird yourselves with your Creed. No one writes 
down the Creed just to be read; he stamps it on his soul, lest forgetfulness should 
lose what diligence had given him. Your book is your memory.” 
The Methodist churches prescribed catechesis work at home by parents with their 
children and produced materials suitable for their parental ministry. The catechism was 
“to be internalized through imitation and practice.”’? While Sunday evenings were 
encouraged to be the family activity to catechize the children, parents needed to be 


committed to the time and effort with perseverance to result in the fruitful catechesis of 


their children. 
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Secondly, parental, and possibly clergy, employment and advocacy of the 


catechism wavered due to their own personal aversion to the catechesis that they 
developed from haunting personal memories and bad experiences. The monthly practice 
of publicly testing the knowledge of child catechumen terrorized the unprepared child. 
Instead of inspiring them to dig in and learn the material, this practice had an opposite 
effect in creating an aversion to the catechism and possibly the church in general. 
Jessicah Duckworth describes the feelings about catechism among Lutherans that 
probably illustrates a universal truth, even for the people called Methodists, 
Groans follow whenever I lift up a catechism in a room full of Lutherans who are 
over the age of sixty-five. Memories of long hours of memorization at home and 
public examinations at church flood the brains of those gathered. The audience 
literally feels the same anxiety they felt during those examinations because 
memories include emotions. The present experience of seeing a catechism is 
impacted by the past. Worse, since memories are retrieved and altered each time 
they are remembered, the memory of the collective groan created by holding up 
the catechism reinforces earlier negative associations with the catechism and 
probably makes future experiences even less popular. The catechism has ended up 
being as enjoyable as eating vegetables, not only for past generations, but for 
present ones as well.” 
Marion R. Drury’s work also acknowledges the existence of “a strong aversion to 
[catechism]” among the United Brethren.’° This description does not express the 
experience Luther and Augustine intended with warm, encouraging relationships with 
catechizers. 


Thirdly, these memories of negative experiences influenced the belief that 


catechesis is too authoritative. Unfortunately, catechism cannot escape its authoritarian 
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nature as it is the passing of knowledge from one who knows to one who is learning. 
However, the criticism of catechesis being too authoritative speaks more to style rather 
than content. Any negative experiences result from catechizers not heeding Augustine’s 
advice to catechize with the virtues of faith, hope, and love in mind.’° 

Additionally, the catechism suffers from modern beliefs about authority that 
infiltrated Methodism. While Methodism is not a “confessional church” that requires its 
members to sign a creedal statement and adhere to the bounds of the statement, it does 
not mean that Methodism is without standards of faith.’’ The popular notion of “think 
and let think” has permeated Methodism over the last century, leading to the belief that 
teaching any standards of faith is too restrictive and made the term “indoctrination” a 
dirty word. 

Fourthly, changes in educational theory during the second half of the nineteenth 
and throughout the twentieth century played a major role in the diminishing role of the 
catechism. In describing the critique on catechesis instruction, Richard Osmer observes, 

Modern educational and psychological theory . . . placed far more emphasis on 

the active role of the learner in the construction of knowledge and advocated a 

teaching style that was oriented toward the emerging experience of the child. The 

text-based methods . . . which stressed internalizing classic modes of speaking 
and writing were portrayed as antichild and authoritarian. ”® 


Instead of the content of the faith being handed down from one generation to another 


through catechesis, this educational theory favored “process over content, personal 
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creativity over communal identity, and emergent experience over biblical-theological 
knowledge.””” 

Lastly, and the largest influence upon the fading of the catechism, was the rise 
and influence of the Sunday school movement. Sunday schools needed to reform and 
reinvent themselves during the nineteenth century as the government began to offer 
public education and the populace no longer depend upon the church’s mission work to 
educate children.*° The use of the catechism continued in the Sunday school for a time, 
however the pressure to change instructional style to be comparable with that of public 
education and modern theory diminished the role of the question-and-answer style 
catechism. 

John H. Vincent played a leading role in the transformation of the Sunday school 
movement and curriculum as the long-time head of the Methodist Sunday School Union 
and editor of Sunday school publications for the northern church. He was an advocate of 
using the advanced methodology employed by the public schools.*! Vincent standardized 
the Sunday school curriculum with the International Lesson Plans.®* While some still 


advocated for the catechism, its sales fell with the growth of the newly favored uniform 


lessons of what commonly became known as “The Quarterly.” 
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While catechesis faded among the people called Methodists, it never entirely 
disappeared. A remnant endured. Its popularity may have diminished among the church 
populace, yet the concept continued to exist. The practice probably continued among 
devotees. Currently, an appreciation for catechesis instruction is rising as a new group of 


Methodist pastors, authors, and publishers are reviving the practice. 


A Call for a Restoration of Methodism’s Catechism 

After a century of dormancy, the need for catechesis instruction is stronger now 
more than ever. Two decades ago, Professor Osmer, a Presbyterian, argued that 

After almost a century of experiential religious education, . . . it is safe to say that 

the members of mainline Protestant churches know less about the faith, are more 

tenuously committed to the church, and are less equipped to make an impact on 

the surrounding world than they were at the turn of the [twentieth] century.*? 
The church should employ a catechism to “Christianize Christians” again in the basic 
doctrines of the faith and Scriptural teachings. A catechism will serve to clarify the 
church’s basic beliefs and faith practices. Then upon clarification, the church should 
unashamedly indoctrinate its members and constituents in the core beliefs and practices 
as a religious organization. With clarified beliefs and practices, the church will be able to 
use the catechism as a “rule” to establish accountability to its common faith in God and 
its theological understanding in the face of heretical doctrine and theological pluralism. 

However, the church cannot again forsake the matters of the heart in the renewal 


of the mind. Teddy Ray reminds The United Methodist Church in his call for catechism 


that “the intent of Wesley’s instruction was not merely that the Methodists would become 
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more knowledgeable in their doctrinal beliefs, but that they would grow in holiness of 
heart and life.”°* Wesley outlined Instructions for Children with the order of salvation for 
leading the catechumen to consider their faith in God.** In the spirit of Wesley, the 
church needs to ask, “What good is the knowledge of religion without the power of God’s 
love?” For Augustine, Luther, and Wesley, the conversion of the heart was the chief 
objective of the catechism. 

The abandonment of catechesis instruction in favor a student’s personal journey 
to discover knowledge or truth left the church without a means instilling the basics of 
faith to memory. Within every system of education, there is a place for memorization. 
Nordling describes these examples: 

Even in our culture there remains the advisability of mastering certain items so 

thoroughly that they can never be forgotten, such as, for example, the alphabet, 

the musical scales, or even the dribbling of a basketball. The simple alphabet 
becomes one of the nonnegotiable building-blocks of reading literature, just as the 
mastery of musical scales becomes part and parcel of learning to play the piano 
well. How can one play the game of basketball without paying requisite attention 
to dribbling the ball, playing defense, shooting, or rebounding?*° 
For the Christian life, some information is foundational. The Apostles’ Creed, The Lord’s 
Prayer, The Great Commandment, and the Ten Commandments are some of the 
foundational material that every Christian needs to be able to recall from memory. 


Discipleship and Christian education built upon these foundations will increase the depth 


of understanding in Christian theology, add richness in prayer, and inspire ethical 
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decisions based upon the commands of God. Potgieter argues, “The reality is that 
children must be instructed in Christian truth, incorporating the whole of reality and 
grounded in a living faith in Jesus Christ.”8’ Richard Osmer goes a step further, adding 
“Unless explicit attention is given to the acquisition of biblical and theological 
knowledge, the members of the church will not be capable of using the faith to interpret 
their lives or their world.”** To use another illustration, John Nordling compares the 
memorization of the catechism to a computer’s operational memory in that the basics of 
the faith would be on instant recall to provide the Christian with “the foundation for 
approaching God and all things spiritual.”®? Continual recitation of the catechism will 
only increase the strength of the memory muscle in the same way weightlifting 
repetitions build muscles. 

Additionally, Methodism’s catechism will be useful in the evangelistic mission 
field of making and baptizing disciples of Jesus Christ. This is not only true in foreign 
cultures, but increasingly so here in the United States. As the American population 
becomes more unchurched and the culture becomes more secularized, there is less and 
less of a common Christian language and understanding. Gerald Sittser observes, “The 
long reign of Christendom in the West . . . is coming to an end, which is forcing the 


church to consider once again what it means to function as an outsider institution.”°? The 
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church’s mission work will increasingly be like Paul walking into Athens, finding a 
temple to an unknown god among the culture’s idolatry, and have to evangelize the 
people from the very basics of the Christian story (Acts 17:16-34). A catechism will be 
useful in conveying the elementary truths to neighbors who do not possess even a 
remedial knowledge of the Gospel of Jesus Christ or basic doctrines of the Christian 


faith. 


Summary 

Methodism has a rich and strong history of the practice of catechesis. Beginning 
with John Wesley, the use of catechism continued for over a hundred years in American 
Methodism and only began to fade when church leaders on the denominational level 
turned its eyes to the world for educational guidance. Yet, church leaders cannot bear the 
full weight of responsibility for the diminished use of this tool to fulfill the command of 
Christ to teach new disciples. The sloth of parents failed to persevere with instruction at 
home. The tyranny of clergy and local church lay leaders in “testing” failed to be 
encouraging to unprepared catechumens in ways to inspire them to learn deeply in their 
hearts. The result was a rejection of the catechism as a valid method of instruction for the 
generations coming behind them. 

However, the sins of the forefathers and foremothers should not invalidate a tool 
employed during the fruitfulness of American Methodism, as well as throughout the 
majority of Christendom. There is very basic foundational material that a Christian needs 
to commit to memory to grow in the faith of Jesus Christ. The people called Methodists 


need a tool to teach the basics of the Christian faith and its Methodist expression to not 
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only children, but also to converts coming to faith. The catechism proved that it is the 
right tool for the job. Yet, returning to the use of the catechism should not result in the 
elimination of using modern educational methods. Both can be valuable in making 
disciples with the right audience. Richard Watson’s catechism is an example of how such 
a confluence can be achieved. Furthermore, a denominational catechism that clarifies the 
beliefs and practices of Methodism will establish a baseline for churches at all levels— 
locally, regionally, and denominationally—in the process of assimilating new members 
into the faith and the church. 

Additionally, clarification of Methodist beliefs and practices will establish 
perimeters of official, accepted doctrines and practices for the church at all levels. Well- 
defined boundaries will help churches navigate conflict when opposing ideas and 
concepts are introduced to the church. The catechism as the guardian of faith will fend off 
theological pluralism so prevalent within The United Methodist Church today. 

The restoration of an altar and hearth catechism will not only strengthen the 
church, but more importantly, it will strengthen the individual Christian and the family, 
by enriching their hearts with the love of Jesus Christ and his church. Whether or not a 
catechism makes The United Methodist Church respectable to other denominations or 
vital in the world’s eyes, the end result of catechesis will be faithful disciples of Jesus 
Christ who are “engaged in ministry . . . with an adequate biblical and theological 
vocabulary” to transform the world.”! If the people called Methodists can be restored to 


this, then they will fulfill the mission in which Christ called his followers to engage, 
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which is to “make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded 


you” (Mt. 28:18-20). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

On a Galilean hillside, Jesus assumed the rabbinical position, sat down, and 
taught his disciples. The lessons, commonly known today as “The Sermon of the Mount,” 
presented his followers with a higher calling and deeper understanding in order to live 
differently as God’s people in the world. In one section of the message, Jesus expanded 
their minds to reconsider the fuller meaning of some of the laws of Torah concerning 
murder, adultery, marriage, and justice. After one final reconsideration to be unique in 
loving their neighbor by also including their enemies as objects of their love, Jesus 
concluded the section with the imperative, “Be perfect . . . as your heavenly Father is 
perfect” (Mt. 5:48). 

When God gives people a commandment, God will also bestow the grace for 
people to be faithful. John Wesley’s teaching on grace supports and leads to the 
Methodist theology of Christian perfection. To attain Christian perfection, people are 
wooed by prevenient grace, placed on a path toward entire sanctification at the moment 
of justification, and brought to the telos of the Christian life through the work of God 
weaving prevenient, justifying, and sanctifying grace in people’s lives to eradicate sin 
and perfect them in love. Wesley believed that one day, in this life, people could be 
perfect as God in heaven is perfect. 
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Within the discipline of Wesleyan theology, John Wesley’s concept of Christian 
perfection is unique and controversial. Christian perfection is one of the few doctrines 
that distinguish the people called Methodists from their sister traditions. The Methodist 
movement was based on the idea of going on to perfection. However, within the 
Methodist faith family, there has been and continues to be disagreements concerning 
Christian perfection. Divisions occur because of these differences of opinion, which 
sometimes led to the creation of new denominations instead of hashing out these 
disagreements. This chapter focuses on understanding Wesley’s words regarding 
Christian perfection and the understanding of this doctrine within the United Methodist 
faith tradition. 

When Wesley used the term “perfection,” he meant “holiness” of life—heart and 
mind, thought and behavior.' The early Methodists pursued Christian perfection in their 
weekly class and band meetings. They worked towards the eradication of sin from their 
lives and held one another accountable to that endeavor. They adopted practices that lived 
into a fulfillment of the first and greatest commandment, “Love the Lord your God with 
all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind” and the second “Love your 
neighbor as yourself” (Mt. 22:37-40). The people called Methodist followed the 
Scriptural prescription of “He who called you is holy, so be holy in all you do; for it is 


written: ‘Be holy, because I am holy’” (1 Pt. 1:15-16). Wesley understood the goal of 
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Christian perfection was to restore humans to their intended creation in the image of 
God.” 

This chapter investigates John Wesley’s articulation of Christian perfection as the 
telos of the Christian life and the journey to realize the status of Christian perfection in 
this life. As the process of sanctification begins with the moment of justification, this 
chapter explores the nuances of grace within Wesley’s via salutis and people’s 
cooperation with God’s grace as they move toward entire sanctification.* Then, this 
chapter issues a call for a recovery of what has been lost or deemphasized throughout the 
200 years of Methodism without John Wesley as a living advocate. Finally, this chapter 
casts a vision for a robust Wesleyan theology of Christian perfection, grown through 
justifying and sanctifying grace, within the church today. The church needs a strong 
theology of Christian perfection to establish a normative expectation of Christian growth, 
while also conveying the understanding that few, if any, have arrived at the status of 
perfection.* Holy conflict resolution requires these two emphases for the church to 
manage, navigate, and head off conflict. Everyone on the sanctification journey can learn 
from one another because everyone’s faith, ethics, behavior, and practice need continual 


refinement. 
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What Is Christian Perfection? 


In his “A Plain Account of Christian Perfection,” John Wesley presented his case 
for his consistent thoughts on this doctrine since the year 1725. He walked the reader 
through a historical timeline of his reading, preaching, and writing on the matter. He 
quoted hymns, sermons, and conference minutes along with the prefaces of the published 
volumes of Methodist hymns. In the middle of his recollection, Wesley offered this 
summary, 

To this day both my brother and I maintained, 1) that Christian perfection is that 

love of God and our neighbour which implies deliverance from all sin; 2) that this 

is received merely by faith; 3) that it is given instantaneously, in one moment, 4) 

that we are to expect it (not at death, but) every moment — that now is the accepted 

time, now is the day of this salvation.° 
Following the Conference of 1759, John Wesley published the tract “Thoughts on 
Christian Perfection” that retained the question-and-answer format of the Conference 
minutes. The answer to the question, “What is Christian perfection?” is, “The loving God 
with all our heart, mind, soul, and strength. This implies that no wrong temper, none 
contrary to love, remains in the soul; and that all the thoughts, words, and actions, are 
governed by pure love.”° Therefore, Christian perfection means the full embodiment of 
what Jesus names as the greatest commandment and the second in its purest, 


unadulterated form. Kenneth Collins summaries Wesley words in this definition: “Entire 


sanctification or Christian perfection describes . . . the characteristics of holy love 
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reigning in the human heart, a love that not only embraces the love of God and neighbor, 


but that also excludes all sin.” 

In other places, Wesley fleshed out the meaning of love with more descriptive 
words. For example, in the preface of a 1742 volume of hymns, Wesley strung together 
numerous scriptural phrases to illustrate, 

But whom then do you mean by ‘one that is perfect’? We mean, one in whom ‘is 

the mind which was in Christ’, and who so ‘walketh as Christ walked’; a ‘man 

that hath clean hands and a pure heart’, or that is ‘cleansed from all filthiness of 
flesh and spirit’; one in whom ‘is no occasion of stumbling’, and who accordingly 

‘doth not commit sin’.® 
Furthermore, at the end of this preface Wesley summarized Christian perfection as: 

This it is to be a perfect man, to be ‘sanctified throughout’; even ‘to have a heart 

so all-flaming with the love of God’ (to use Archbishop Ussher's words) ‘as 

continually to offer up every thought, word, and work, as a spiritual sacrifice, 
acceptable to God through Christ.’ In every thought of our hearts, in every word 
of our tongues, in every work of our hands, to ‘show forth his praise, who hath 
called us out of darkness into his marvellous light’. O that both we and all who 
seek the Lord Jesus in sincerity may thus ‘be made perfect in one’’ 
Examples like these make the doctrine of Christian perfection more accessible to every 
Methodist in its plain account. 

Another technique that Wesley used to explain Christian perfection is to describe 

its antithesis as he does in his sermon “Christian Perfection.”!° The sermon’s first 


movement states that he ““endeavor[s] to show in what sense Christians are not perfect.” 


Wesley named the limitations of Christian perfection in this life including the fact that the 
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Christian is “not perfect in knowledge” as to be “free from ignorance.”'! He also wrote 
that the Christian is not free “from mistake . . . [as] an unavoidable consequence [of life]” 
neither are Christians perfect in that they are “free from infirmities . . . inward or outward 
imperfection that are not of a moral nature.”!” Lastly, Wesley wrote that Christian 
perfection does not free from temptation.!? These distinctions will be important later in 
order to understand the nature of sin and the pursuit of holiness in this life even with 
these limitations upon Christian perfection. Modern scholars like Rex Matthews and 
Stephen Long critique Wesley’s theology at this point in that because of these limitations, 


1.14 


Christian perfection is not perfect at all." Professor Long comments that human 


imperfections limit the ability to obtain full perfection as the almighty God possesses. !° 
Since perfection is unattainable, Matthews prefers to use a more active voice—“‘the 
Christian . . . is always being perfected”—to talk about sanctification.!° Wesley would 


not argue with the critiques of Matthews and Long, but agree with them with the 


understanding that some things on this side of Glory would be unattainable. 
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Yet, Wesley acknowledged the attainment of Christian perfection will be known 


by the fruit of a person’s life.!® Wesley professed that sanctification is a work of the Holy 
Spirit that produces the fruit of “love, joy, peace, forbearance, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, gentleness and self-control” (Gal. 5:22-23). Additionally, in his treatise The 
Character of a Methodist, Wesley names ten “distinguishing marks of a Methodist” 
including: 
One who loves the Lord his God with all his heart... soul... mind... and 
strength, rejoices in the Lord always, in everything giveth thanks, prays without 
ceasing, loves his neighbor, is pure in heart, his one desire is... to do... the will 
of [God], keeps all [God’s] commandments, [does everything] to the glory of 
God, and ‘does good unto all men.’! 
Notice that in this list, instead of stating those doctrines and practices that make a 
Methodist unique, Wesley defined the people called Methodist according to Scripture 


with a list of characteristics that “no Christian will condemn.””° Christian perfection was 


not just the pursuit of his sect, but an aspiration for all believers in Jesus Christ. 


Attaining Christian Perfection 
In order to be able to love as God loves, human capacity to love requires 


restoration. In the beginning, God created humans in the image of God, imago Dei, yet 
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the fall to sin distorted that image within them, making it impossible to love perfectly as 
God loves (Gn. 1:26-27). The telos of the Christian faith and life is the restoration of the 
imago Dei.”! Wesley proclaimed, “This great gift of God, the salvation of our souls, is no 
other than the image of God fresh stamped on our hearts. It is a renewal of believers in 
the spirit of our minds, after the likeness of him that created them.”** Wesley emphasizes 
these words as he paraphrases Ephesians 4:23-24. This renewal happens upon sin’s 
eradication from lives through the gradual work of sanctification. 

Sanctification begins at the moment of justification, the event of “the forgiveness 
of all our sins, and . . . our acceptance with God.” Also known as regeneration, Wesley 
stated in his 1756 treatise on original sin, that “It is not a natural, but a supernatural 
change” that begins the gradual work of sanctification.~* At this moment of 
justification/regeneration, persons experience new birth. Kenneth Collins acknowledges 
that at this moment, some “believers may mistakenly suspect that the salvific work of 
God has been completed with respect to their souls.””> However, like a newborn infant, a 
believer journeys to maturity to become an adult Christian (not for one to confuse with 


chronological age).”° Wesley proclaimed, “From the time of our being ‘born again’ the 
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gradual work of sanctification takes place.””” Wesley defined the work of justification as 
“our sins were forgiven” and the work of sanctification as “[our sins] were taken away.” 

This maturing in the faith is the answer to the call of the Hebrews’ preacher who 
writes, “let us go on unto perfection” (Heb. 6:1 KJV). This journey is along a continual 
path of removing our inbred sin by the repentance of “any sinful temper, passion, or 
affection; such as pride, self-will, love of the world, in any kind or degree; such as lust, 
anger, peevishness; any disposition contrary to the mind which was in Christ,” as Wesley 
explained.’ Collins further describes it as “love replacing sin, holy love conquering 
every vile passion and temper.”°° Upon confession of sin, persons experience the 
pardoning justifying grace with an infusion of sanctifying grace maturing them toward 
full Christian adulthood and Christian perfection (1 Jn. 1:9). So rather than justification 
being a single event in a person’s life, justifying grace works throughout a person’s life in 
conjunction with sanctifying grace, weaving through a person’s growth toward final 
sanctification. This is a distinguishing characteristic of Wesley’s via salutis or Way of 
Salvation as opposed to the ordo salutis or Order of Salvation, taught in other traditions 
in which there are orderly steps: first is justification, second is sanctification, and then 


finally is completion.! 
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Cooperating with Grace through the Means of Grace 


Randy Maddox uses the term “therapeutic transformation of sin-distorted life” to 
describe this process of sanctification in human lives.*? By using medical terminology, 
Maddox couches sin as a disease or plague to be healed, just as Wesley.** Wesley also 
reveals this in his sermon “Original Sin.’”*4 Professor Maddox explains further, 
“Consistent with his therapeutic emphasis, Wesley stressed the need for Christians to 
recover the holiness of heart and life which God intends for us.””*° Therefore, as in any 
medical therapy, the patient has to cooperate with the physician in order gain the full 
benefit of the rehabilitation. Wesley, as the Great Physician’s assistant, prescribed a full 
round of the means of grace—both works of piety and works of mercy—for the people 
called Methodist. 


“But what good works are those, the practice of which you affirm to be necessary 
to sanctification?” First, all works of piety, such as public prayer, family prayer, 
and praying in our closet; receiving the Supper of the Lord; searching the 
Scriptures by hearing, reading, meditating; and using such a measure of fasting or 
abstinence as our bodily health allows. 


All works of mercy, whether they relate to the bodies or souls of men; such as 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, entertaining the stranger, visiting those 
that are in prison, or sick, or variously afflicted; such as the endeavouring to 
instruct the ignorant, to awaken the stupid sinner, to quicken the lukewarm, to 
confirm the wavering, to comfort the feebleminded, to succour the tempted, or 
contribute in any manner to the saving of souls from death.*° 
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These means of grace, as Wesley defined them, are “outward signs, words, or actions 
ordained of God, and appointed for this end — to be the ordinary channels whereby he 


might convey to men preventing, justifying, or sanctifying grace.”>’ Growth was a 


38 


normative expectation of Wesley for the people called Methodist.°° Maddox explains, 


“We must nurture a continual responsiveness to God’s progressive empowering grace.”*? 
In the means of grace, persons cooperate with the grace of God in the gradual work of 
sanctification. Wesley warned, “If a man willingly [neglects good works] he cannot 
reasonably expect that he shall ever be sanctified in the full sense, that is, “perfected in 
love.” 

A Methodist’s participation in works lends some to oppose Wesley in his doctrine 
of Christian perfection as works righteousness—a common critique of the Calvinist.*! 
Wesley continued to insist otherwise repeatedly in his writings, as he did in the 1742 
hymnbook preface, writing “the general prejudice against Christian perfection may 
chiefly arise from a misapprehension of the nature of it. We willingly allow, and 
continually declare, there is no such perfection in this life as implies either a dispensation 
from doing good, and attending all the ordinances of God.’*? The works themselves do 
not sanctify, but the grace received through participation brings sanctification. Persons’ 
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cooperation opens up the channels of grace to flow into their lives. Kenneth Collins 
explains, “Wesley’s understanding of spiritual growth and development, in its emphasis 
on grace-infused ability and obligation, is different from those theologies that diminish 
the importance of human activity in their overwrought fear of detracting from the grace 


of God.”43 Cooperating with God’s grace is not the same as works righteousness. 


Debating Gradual and Instantaneous Sanctification 

Wesley also maintained that sanctification was both a gradual work and an 
instantaneous bestowment.” In this matter, attacks came from both sides. Attacks came 
on one side from those who maintain sanctification is a process including Wesley’s 
brother Charles.*° Also on this side are those who believe that Christian perfection is only 
attainable at the moment just before death.*° On the other side are those who argue for the 
instantaneous nature of entire sanctification as a second blessing of the Holy Spirit.” The 
gradual nature of sanctification is observable and experienced in believers’ lives, 
following the growth from the moment of being born again to maturity.** Yet, Wesley 


explained, 
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A gradual work of grace constantly precedes the instantaneous work of both 


justification and sanctification. But the work itself (of sanctification as well as 
justification) is undoubtedly instantaneous. As after a gradual conviction of guilt 
and power of sin you was justified in a moment, so after a gradually increasing 
conviction of inbred sin you will be sanctified in a moment.*” 
The attainment of entire sanctification, if not received earlier, has to be given just before 
the moment of death, because first and foremost, one cannot enter into eternal life with 
any sin.-’ Secondly, the attainment of entire sanctification has to be given just before the 
moment of death because Christ’s command to “Be perfect” (Mt. 5:48) “is not given to 
the dead but to the living.”>' However, Wesley maintained that sanctification is a gift 
bestowed upon us in God’s time. Wesley insisted sanctification can be bestowed at any 
time in one’s life and to oppose so would be to deny the power of God.>” Yet, he also 
confesses there is a lack of evidence for his belief of instantaneous entire sanctification in 
this life, stating, “We do not know a single instance, in any place, of a person's receiving 
in one and the same moment remission of sins, the abiding witness of the Spirit, and a 
new, a clean heart.’ 


Nonetheless, Wesley holds firm to the doctrine of Christian perfection which can 


be realized at every moment in a person’s life and instructs his preachers to do the same. 
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When considering a question of concern that Methodists may set the bar of “perfection 
too high or too low,” Wesley responds in the “Thoughts on Christian Perfection” tract, 

By keeping to the Bible, and setting it just as high as the Scripture does. It is 

nothing higher and nothing lower than this, the pure love of God and man — the 

loving God with all our heart and soul, and our neighbour as ourselves. It is love 

governing the heart and life, running through all our tempers, words, and 

actions.** 
Wesley understood this high expectation to be a motivator for people to continue to 
engage their faith regularly.*> However, Rex Matthews points out that Wesley was 
concerned that he was being a stumbling block for the people and changed his emphasis 
around 1760 to be more encouraging by “emphasizing the limits on the deliverance from 
sin that comes with . . . perfection.”°° Yet even with a change of instructional emphasis, 
Wesley continued to advocate for the Bible to set the bar for Christian perfection. 

John Wesley was motivated in his Christian life, from the earliest day of 
Methodism at Oxford to his deathbed, to love more perfectly. The scripture passage 
under the title of his sermon “Christian Perfection” is Philippians 3:12, “Not as though I 
had already attained, either were already perfect” (KJV). This perfectly motivating (and 
humbling) passage sums up his life-long pursuit of entire sanctification as he lives into 
Philippians 3:14, “I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” Wesley set a standard and example for the people called Methodist to “go 


on to perfection.” At the end of his life, John Wesley stated in a letter to Robert Carr 


Brackenbury his belief that “This doctrine [of sanctification or Christian perfection] is the 
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grand depositum which God has lodged with the people called Methodists; and for the 


sake of propagating this chiefly He appeared to have raised us up.”>’ 


A Call for the Restoration of the Doctrine of Christian Perfection 

There is still a place in the church today for the work of sanctification, for few, if 
any, have attained Christian perfection. Since persons, like Wesley, have not “already 
attained” it, they need to humbly go on to perfection. Also like the Anglicans of Wesley’s 
day, today’s Methodists need a vibrant proclamation of the doctrine of Christian 
perfection. Just as much as any time before, preachers and teachers must lift up the 
restoration of the imago Dei as the goal of the Christian life.** Too many Christians 
resign themselves to a permanent brokenness with comments like “That is just who I 
am.” Others placing that tag upon them and excusing their behavior as part of their 
nature, “That is just the way he is” or “Her mother was the same way” fails to encourage 
them. True Methodist theology affirms that Christian perfection is an attainable goal in 
this life. Methodists should wave this banner high and shout it from the mountaintops. As 
Wesley affirmed, Christian perfection motivates people to engage their faith through the 


means of grace to produce the fruit of sanctification. 
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The Class Meeting, a Tool for Sanctification 


Not only does sanctification have a place in the church today, but the church also 
has a role in cooperating with the gradual work of justifying and sanctifying grace. While 
some see their spiritual lives as a personal matter, John Wesley did not. He professed, 
“Solitary religion is not to be found there. ‘Holy solitaries’ is a phrase no more consistent 
with the gospel than holy adulterers. The gospel of Christ knows of no religion, but 
social; no holiness but social holiness.”*? Part of the genius of the Methodist movement 
was the assembling of Methodists in small groups, or class meetings. “It became a crucial 
tool for enabling Methodists to ‘watch over one another in love,’ to support and 
encourage one another in their lives with God.” These gatherings served the church for 
the preservation of the faith in ways corporate worship could not. They allowed for 
dialogue, interaction, and intimate personal engagement on matters of personal faith. 
Class meetings fulfilled the call of the Hebrews preacher, who writes 

Let us hold unswervingly to the hope we profess, for he who promised is faithful. 

And let us consider how we may spur one another on toward love and good deeds, 

not giving up meeting together, as some are in the habit of doing, but encouraging 

one another—and all the more as you see the Day approaching (Heb. 10:23-25). 
Unfortunately, the practice of the class meeting faded in American Methodism in the last 
century and a half and the church lost this emphasis on transformation in favor of a less 


confrontational Sunday school program that focused on the distillation of information 


rather than conversion. Professor Quanstrom observes that at the same time, “the very 
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optimistic expectations of entire sanctification became less and less credible in the light 
of the apparently intractable nature of sin. By mid-century, the extravagant promises of 
the grace of entire sanctification began to be tempered.”°! It is at this time of 
deemphasizing the doctrine of Christian perfection among the three major mainstream 
American Methodist denominations that the Holiness groups break away, form their own 
denominations, and retain an emphasis on sanctification and Christian perfection.” 
Today’s United Methodist Church continues in the vein of the mainstream culture with 
theologians like Albert Outler, Bishop Scott Jones, and Billy Abraham conceding that the 
doctrine of Christian perfection is lost forever on a “standard-brand Methodist.” 
Nonetheless, Rex Matthews argues that a recovery of this doctrine may be 
possible by “reframing” the language of the word “perfection.” He favors referring to 
the telos of the Christian life as “Christian wholeness,” “Christian maturity,” or 
“Christian adulthood” as Jones, Maddox, and Stephen Rankin’s work has begun to do.® 
While not “perfect” offerings to a solution, a recovery is needed no matter its name, and 


even if perfection in never fully attained as Matthews argues. For the health of the 


church, and the salvation of souls, a return to an interactive ministry of “watching over 
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one another in love” needs restoration along with an emphasis on the doctrine of 


Christian perfection. 


A Vision of Christian Perfection in the Church Today 
A congregation with a robust understanding of Christian perfection and a ministry 
to support, encourage, and assist one another on the journey of sanctification will live 
into their Baptismal Covenant vows: 
With God's help we will proclaim the good news 
and live according to the example of Christ. 
We will surround [one another] 
with a community of love and forgiveness, 
that they may grow in their trust of God 
and be found faithful in their service to others. 
We will pray for them, 
that they may be true disciples 
who walk in the way that leads to life. 
This congregation will disciple one another, address sin within each other’s lives, and 
discern the will of God for their community and one another. These will be important 
roles to manage, navigate, and head off conflict within this congregation. Randy Maddox 


expresses that within the church persons experience grace through four ways: “corporate 


liturgical worship; mutual encouragement and support; mutual accountability; and 
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presence in the society at large.”°’ Henry Spaulding acknowledges, “Christian perfection 


is discovered in a dynamic of a community shaped by the gospel story.” 

The congregation’s promise to proclaim the gospel, be an example of faith, and 
pray for one another is for the purpose of each other’s “walk in the way that leads to life,” 
or entire sanctification. To paraphrase, or rather rephrase, on old African proverb, “It 
takes a church to raise a child of God.” Each one cooperates with the grace of God to 
disciple one another through the means of grace. Faith is on display for others as learning 
from one another takes place. The personal participation in the means of grace and 
joining hands with our brothers and sisters in corporate worship, study, and works of 
mercy is encouraged. Wesley acknowledged these works, that today are called missional 
or evangelistic, improve persons when he proclaimed, “all the works of mercy, whether 
to the souls or bodies of men. By these we exercise all holy tempers; by these we 
continually improve them, so that all these are real means of grace.”® Kenneth Collins 
clarifies Wesley’s meaning that through serving others, the ministering disciple “[ grows] 
in the love of God and neighbor . . . in a similar way to works of piety are genuine 
channels of God’s grace not only to those who are served.””? A class meeting-like 


ministry will encourage participation and hold each other accountable to engage all the 
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means of grace. Discipling one another—both personally and corporately—is an act of 
loving their neighbor. 

The congregation’s promise to “surround [one another] with a community of love 
and forgiveness” is for the purpose of each other’s growth in their love of God and 
neighbor. A class meeting-like ministry will lovingly address sin in one another’s lives 
for their perseverance in the pursuit of Christian perfection. John Wesley advised the 
manner of admonishment should be mild, as he explains: 

By mild, loving examination. But it is not well to triumph, even over these. It is 

extremely wrong, if we find such an instance, to rejoice, as if we had found great 

spoils. Ought we not rather to grieve, to be deeply concerned, to let our eyes run 
down with tears? Here is one who seemed to be a living proof of God's power to 

‘save to the uttermost’, but, alas! it is not as we hoped! He is ‘weighed in the 

balance, and found wanting”! And is this matter of joy? Ought we not to rejoice a 

thousand times more if we can find nothing but pure love?’! 

Love for a brother and sister assists them on the journey of sanctification and warns them 
to flee the wrath to come. This is the Golden Rule persons want applied to them. In this 
commitment to one another, the congregation embodies The Lord’s Prayer as it prays 
together, “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

The Word and Table Prayer of Confession also pursues of Christian perfection 
when we pray together, 

Merciful God, 

we confess that we have not loved you with our whole heart. 

We have failed to be an obedient church. 

We have not done your will, 

we have broken your law, 

we have rebelled against your love, 

we have not loved our neighbors, 

and we have not heard the cry of the needy. 


Forgive us, we pray. 
Free us for joyful obedience, 
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through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 


Through this prayer, believers acknowledge that have not yet arrived at the telos of the 
Christian life. The telos has escaped them and therefore they are continually in need of 
God’s sanctifying grace. Communal prayers of confession equalize the congregation as 
everyone praying together, thereby eliminating anyone’s self-righteousness. All believers 
admit they are all on the journey and not one of them has arrived. 

In considering the forgiveness that believers need to extend to others, it is helpful 
to remember what Christian perfection is not. Christian perfection does not free from 
ignorance or mistake; therefore, each one is in need of confession, atonement, and 
repentance.’° Christian perfection also does not free from what Wesley defines as “sin, 
improperly so called, that is, an involuntary transgression of a divine law, known or 
unknown.””* Understanding that everyone can make mistakes and commit involuntary sin 
allows persons to swallow their pride and forgive more easily knowing that the sin 
against persons just might have been unmotivated. In cases like these, the parties can 
move more quickly toward reconciliation. 

With involuntary trespasses out of the way, persons can direct their focus to 
dealing with the more serious, intentional, voluntary sin committed against one another. 
The Baptismal Covenant vows call the church to surround the offender with a 


“community of love and forgiveness.” The congregation can extend this love and 
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forgiveness while the offended is unable to offer such. The love of neighbor offers 
admonishment and correction to the offender, acknowledging they are on the journey of 
sanctification. With this attitude, the church will be able to stave off long-lasting hurt, 
anger, conflict, and resentment within the community of faith. 

The congregation’s promise to proclaim the gospel “and live according to the 
example of Christ” is about the shared ministry as the people of God. Occasionally, when 
there is more than one person involved, there will be conflict over the shape ministry will 
take. Everyone possesses their own ideas and passions, imperfect as they are. An 
individual’s imperfections, outside the will of God, clash with other people’s 
imperfections. In this regard, acknowledging that no one knows the perfect will of God 
humbles and leads to a collaborative endeavor to seek God’s will for the church and an 
individual’s place in the church. 

The Apostle James counsels, “If any of you lacks wisdom, you should ask God, 
who gives generously to all without finding fault, and it will be given to you” (Jas. 1:5). 
How beautiful it is when the people seek direction from God in prayer! The church 
praying together for the wisdom and direction of God places persons in the church on the 
path of Christian perfection. Conceding to the Lord’s will allows believers to live into the 
greatest commandment to “Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your 
soul and with all your mind and with all your strength” on the journey of sanctification 
(Mk. 12:30). Prayerful direction of the church’s mission will navigate churches through 
disagreement over their focus, energy, and resources. 

The Jerusalem Council of Acts chapter fifteen presents a wonderful example of 


Christian conferencing (a means of grace) at its best. The disagreeing parties each shared 
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their understanding of the best way to proceed in ministry to the Gentiles. After the 
Council consulted Scripture, the leader announced a favorable decision. The conclusion 
was consistent with Scripture and true to the movement of the Holy Spirit. The church 
was further along on its road to Christian perfection because of holy conferencing or 


“holy conflict resolution.” 


Summary 

Just a cursory look around the church today or through the breadth of church 
history reveals that few, if any, attained Christian perfection. That is not discouraging to 
the church today, but rather motivating. Persons learn from all the saints—those 
canonized and those ordinary—of their successes and failings in the pursuit of entire 
sanctification. 

One unfaithful witness of the church—universal, denominational, and local—has 
been the conflict it experienced throughout the last two millennia. This has been the 
result of human imperfection. Persons failed to be an obedient church—by not pursuing 
God, not eradicating sin from their lives, being unforgiving, and pursuing their own 
agendas. 

Despite all this, God’s grace can lead persons in “a more excellent way” to love 
God and neighbor in the same way God loves humans (1 Cor. 13:13). God created 
humans to live this way. Their imago Dei has the capacity to love in such a manner. 
Therefore, it must be restored. Yet, persons cannot do it themselves. Persons stand 
wanting and in the need of God’s grace. Persons are not predetermined to eternal 


damnation nor imperfection in this life. God freely bestows grace upon everyone and 
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invites everyone to cooperate with the grace to reap its full benefits in their lives. 
Through participation in the means of grace, sanctifying grace does its gradual work 
maturing believers to be more like Christ. Henry Spaulding summarizes this beautifully, 
writing, “Christian perfection is not purely a matter of thinking, but of life, of 
embodiment in the forms of life.”’”> One day, in an instance, on this side of Glory, 
believers will attain Christian perfection. No one knows nor can determine when this will 
happen. Nonetheless, Christians pursue it and hope for it. 

The people called Methodists need a robust Wesleyan theology of Christian 
perfection. Methodist doctrine should be preached in pulpits, sang in pews, taught in 
classrooms, encouraged in class meetings, and wrestled with in boardrooms. Among 
other benefits, the doctrine of Christian perfection will help churches manage, navigate, 
and head off conflict by establishing a normative expectation of Christian growth. This 
doctrine also helps by conveying the understanding that no one has arrived at the status of 
perfection, that persons can learn from one another, and that an individual’s faith, ethics, 
behavior, and practice continue to need refinement. This doctrine will lead believers to 


greater faithfulness as God’s people. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 
In 1982, a crisis swept across the United States resulting in seven people dying in 

the Chicago area from consuming cyanide-laced Tylenol capsules.! Someone tampered 
with bottles of the pain reliever and inserted poison. The Tylenol Scare panicked the 
nation. Johnson & Johnson, the makers of Tylenol, immediately issued a nationwide 
recall of the product, even though all the deaths occurred in Chicagoland. This action cost 
Johnson & Johnson an estimated $100 million. Additionally, the company concentrated 
its efforts on communicating with the panicked public to navigate the crisis. The 
Washington Post praised the effort writing, “Johnson & Johnson has succeeded in 
portraying itself to the public as a company willing to do what’s right, regardless of 
cost.” 

Jim Collins and Jerry Porras used this account to illustrate a company living into 


its core values in order to navigate a troubling situation in their book on leadership, Built 


to Last: Successful Habits of Visionary Companies. Johnson & Johnson codified their 
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core values forty years earlier in an internal document entitled “Our Credo” authored by 
Robert W. Johnson, Jr.—son of the founder.* These espoused values guided the 
company’s response rather than corporate leadership reacting to the crisis by figuring out 
something on the fly. Collins and Porras noted that Johnson & Johnson was so true to its 
credo that “The Harvard Business School dedicated an entire case study to how [Johnson 
& Johnson] translated its credo into action — in organization structure, internal planning 
processes, compensation systems, strategic business decisions, and a tangible guide in 
times of crisis.”* At the time of the crisis, these core values were so ingrained in the 
corporate mindset that actions the company took in The Tylenol Scare were consistent 
with the credo, which communicated that the company can be trusted to serve the 
common good. 

This chapter explores the development and the role of espoused values within a 
corporate culture. By examining the importance and application of espoused values from 
the business and non-profit worlds, the local church can translate the practice into its 
congregation. Well-defined, formalized, and articulated core values will help churches 
manage, navigate, and head off conflict. Therefore, beyond defining core values and 
understanding their role within an organization, this chapter describes the means by 
which organizations disseminate their values to their stakeholders—leaders, employees, 
customers, stockholders, and the general public—as well as how these organizations 
obtain their acceptance among these stakeholders as their own culture. The chapter seeks 


the best practices of conveying core values in order to discover a means to deliver and 
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emphasize a church’s core values to its members, constituents, and neighbors for the core 
values to be agreed upon and lived within the church’s ministries, life, and decisions. 
Lastly, this chapter advocates for an intentionally developed corporate culture with 
espoused values within local church congregations so that newcomers will know what the 
church expects from them, leaders will have a rule to guide them, and the church will 


deliver a consistent witness to the world. 


What Are Core Values? 

Core values, or espoused values, are one leg of a three-legged stool that Edgar 
Schein calls “organizational culture” (the other legs being artifacts and basic 
assumptions).° Since churches have fairly standard artifacts in their sanctuaries—crosses, 
Bibles, and stained glass windows—as well as defined basic assumptions in their creeds 
and doctrinal standards, this chapter focuses on exploring core values as a variable from 
organization to organization. Schein summarizes espoused values as “strategies, goals, 
philosophies (espoused justification)” that dictate an acceptable action within the 
organization.° Collins and Porras define core values as “The organization’s essential and 
enduring tenets — a small set of general guiding principles; not to be confused with 
specific cultural or operating practices; not to be compromised for financial gain or short- 
term expediency.””” Each organization has its own unique values. One organization 


cannot copy another organization’s core values because they must be true to the 
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organization. They are not one-size-fits-all.° No set list of right values exists. Collins and 
Porras explain: 
Core values in a visionary company don’t even have to be “enlightened” or 
“humanistic,” although they often are. The crucial variable is not the content of a 
company’s ideology, but how deeply it believes its ideology and how consistently 
it lives, breathes, and expresses it in all that it does.° 
A company’s corporate culture is true for that company and naturally reflects its identity. 
An organization’s founders generally set the corporate culture at its creation.'® 
They set the tone for how the organization will do business and how employees will 
perform. The founders establish the culture, even if not formally stated at the beginning 
of the organization’s life. In the example of Johnson & and Johnson’s “Our Credo,” the 
founder’s son brought together his father’s values into the document almost sixty years 
after the company’s founding.'! Nonetheless, they were the principles that guided the 
company all those years. Likewise, David Packard, one of the founders of Hewlett- 
Packard, outlined what would become “The HP Way” in 1957, nineteen years after he 
and Bill Hewlett started working together in a small backyard garage.!* As the company 


grew and went public with stock offerings, the founders understood the need to codify 


how they led and worked all those years. 
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A company’s core values express the motivators behind why the founders started 
their businesses and/or the reason for the development of a product. Collins and Porras 
chart out several examples including how Hewlett-Packard exists to make a “technical 
contribution to the fields” in which they participate.'? Johnson & Johnson “exists to 
alleviate pain and disease.”'* Walt Disney exists “to bring happiness to millions and to 
celebrate, nurture, and promulgate wholesome American values.”!> Each of these 
companies’ stated purposes reflect their founders’ aspirations for their work—Hewlett 


and Packard as engineers, Robert Johnson as a physician, and Walt Disney as an artist. 


The Role of an Organization’s Core Values 

Core values function in several different ways within an organization. As their 
“essential and enduring tenets,” core values communicate what is important to guide 
activities and decision-making, while focusing the organization on its main purpose, and 
protecting the organization’s reputation in the marketplace. Collins and Porras lift up 
social psychology’s observations that ““The very act of stating a core ideology... 
influences behavior toward consistency with that ideology.”!® An organization’s core 
ideology, their values, “are found in organizational documents such as annual reports, 


mission statements, and strategic plans.”!” 
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As stated earlier, founders engage their enterprises for more reasons than just 
making a dime. For their higher purpose, organizational founders bring themselves and 
their values to their endeavors. Collins and Porras explain, “Visionary companies pursue 
a cluster of activities, of which making money is only one—and not necessarily the 
primary one. Yes, they seek profits, but they’re equally guided by a core ideology—core 
values and sense of purpose beyond just making money.”!® Therefore, core values signal 
what is important to the organization and their reason for being. 

Often a company’s ideology attracts customers, employees, and investors. 
Wholesome fun brings families to Disney theme parks. Apple iPhone users value their 
innovation. Customers return to Marriott hotels for their friendly and excellent customer 
service. The core values of the companies function as differentiators within the 
marketplace, “even above price of service and being first to the market.”!” 

While seeking to attract and please customers and investors, core values prevent 
the organization from drifting from its ideology and purpose due to trends and fads of the 
marketplace. Core values keep a company grounded and focused rather than testing the 
winds or keeping up with the corporate “Joneses.” Collins and Porras state, “A visionary 
company almost religiously preserves its core ideology — changing it seldom, if ever.””° 


The Boy Scouts of America’s foray into admitting girls into its program illustrates the 


inverse of this principle. Many former and current Boy Scouts understood the 
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organization to be about uniquely training young men and feel the new direction is a 
betrayal of its values.”! 

Therefore, in cases of decision-making, core values function as a guide. They 
provide time-honored boundaries of the organization of how it will and will not act as 
well as what it will and will not undertake. To use another metaphor, core values “should 
serve as a filter through which all decisions pass in order to test their validity and 
worthiness.”** Running ideas and opportunities through the filter of core values will 
provide clearer answers for decision makers from the wisdom of the collective mind of 
the organization and its founders. 

An organization’s faithfulness to its core values inspires confidence in the 
organization from all its stakeholders: leaders, employees, customers, stockholders, and 
the general public. Craft writes that, “Espoused values that are congruent . . . strengthen 
the organization’s reputation and external legitimacy.””’ Leaders will know they are 
being faithful to the tried and true culture of the organization. Employees are assured they 
will be treated consistently and fairly, despite management changes. Customers can trust 
that the value of their goods and services are no different than previously experienced. 
Stockholders will have peace of mind that what made their investments wise and secure 
in the past will be true for future performance. The general public will recognize and 


identify its neighbor, the corporate entity, for who they have been in the past. Craft adds 
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that, “Violations of espoused values may result in loss of credibility and relationship 
disengagement by those who interact with the organization.”** Therefore, “a set of 
bedrock values gives a sense of security to all stakeholders.””> However, as Collins and 
Porras point out, this security is based on “how consistently it lives, breathes, and 


expresses [their core values] in all that it does.””° 


Disseminating Core Values 

AS an organization’s founders establish core values and the founders or the 
successive generation codifies them, the dissemination of their values to the company’s 
employees and a civic group’s members are vital to the maintenance of a cohesive 
culture. As each organization’s core values are unique unto themselves, these guiding 
principles need conveyance. While a person can pick up and understand the tenets of a 
culture by observation and participation, best practices indicate that intentional 
instruction and continual reinforcement of core values produce a cohesive and consistent 
culture within an organization. 

The first step in the dissemination process is to commit those ideas to paper. 
Collins and Porras declare, “The very act of stating a core ideology . . . influences 
behavior toward consistency with that ideology.””’ Johnson & Johnson’s “Our Credo” 


was “printed on old-style parchment and captioned in the same lettering used in the 
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American Declaration of Independence.””® This action intentionally highlighted the value 
of the words and the seriousness with which the organization believed them. Many 
companies will display their values throughout their facilities on flyers and posters to 
serve as constant reminders. Likewise, as stated earlier, organizations distribute their core 
values through official printed material. 


Yet words are not enough. Training also matters. Collins and Porras found that 


“visionary companies more thoroughly indoctrinate employees into a core ideology.” 


For example, Walt Disney sought: 


To ensure that employees at all levels would be guided by his beliefs and his 
visionary sense of purpose, [he] fostered what amounted to an almost cult like 
atmosphere. His passionate belief in the need to instill a company culture led him 
to set up a formal training program that has come to be known as the Disney 
University.*° 


Furthermore, one of the ways The Walt Disney Company reinforces the values 
disseminated in the training is by using regular employees, not professional trainers, to 
lead the instruction. The Disney Way states that: 


Drawing on the experience of its veterans, Disney designates trainers in each 
department to oversee and guide the work of new cast members. Frontline 
employees at Disney also serve as facilitators in some training sessions, sharing 
their on-the-job experiences with newcomers. Believing the adage that “to teach is 
to learn twice,” Disney thus accomplishes the dual goal of instructing new staff 
members while reinforcing company values and traditions among old hands. Such 
contact with senior staffers also makes clear to new cast members that 
opportunities for advancement are available.*! 
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Whether called training or indoctrination, the organization must intentionally disseminate 
its core values to new employees. 

Lest learned core values be quickly forgotten, organizations need to regularly 
reiterate core values. This is one of the roles of leaders in building and maintaining the 
corporate culture.*” To illustrate, at every meeting on all levels, Boy Scouts stand, make 
the Scout sign, and repeat in unison the Scout Oath (their personal mission statement) and 
the Scout Law (the organization’s core values). This continual reinforcement of the 
values become ingrained into members’ memories and acts as a life guide long after their 
scouting days are complete. A comparative study of two Boy Scout troops in Alaska 
revealed the influential role of the scoutmasters in the distinctiveness of the groups. The 
researchers found, “The key variable in explaining the differences in the . . . troops is 
clearly the ideology of the scoutmaster and other troop adults.”*? This example shows 
that with clearly stated core values, leadership has a distinct role in how those scouts 
lived into the organization’s values. 

Collins and Porras reinforce this idea of a leader’s responsibility to building and 
maintaining the corporate culture by stating, “visionary companies ... carefully nurture 
and select senior management based on fit with a core ideology.”*4 Organizations select 
leaders as guardians of its values and culture. Other strategies that leaders use to 
reemphasize and live into their organization’s core values include aligning all activities— 
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“goals, strategy, tactics, and organization design’”—with the espoused values.*> 
Corporations that are Built to Last live into their core values in all they do. For example, 
Walt Disney didn’t leave its core ideology up to chance; it created Disney 

University and required every single employee to attend “Disney Traditions” 

seminars. Hewlett-Packard didn’t just talk about the HP Way; it instituted a 

religious promote-from-within policy that translated its philosophy into the 

categories used for employee reviews and promotions, making it nearly 
impossible for anyone to become a senior executive without fitting tightly into the 

HP Way. Marriott didn’t just talk about its core values; it instituted rigorous 

employee screening mechanisms, indoctrination processes, and elaborate 

customer feedback loops. Nordstrom didn’t just philosophize about fanatical 
customer service; it created a cult of service reinforced by tangible rewards and 
penalties — “Nordies” who serve the customer well become well-paid heroes, and 
those who treat customers poorly get spit right out of the company.*° 
These organizations have a strand of consistency to their values that run through their 
organizational being. 

However, an organization’s faithfulness and consistency to their core values is 
only part of the equation. The employees or members of the organization complete the 
other part of the equation. One source writes that, “Employees contribute to corporate 
culture to the extent that they accept and adopt the culture.””*’ Just as customers flock to a 
company whose values they appreciate, the same is true for employees. Employees need 
for their work to be more than a job to pay the bills or they will not last long. They too 


need to believe in what they do and for whom they work. According to Collins and 


Porras, “Only those who ‘fit’ extremely well with the core ideology and demanding 
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standards of a visionary company will find it a great place to work.”38 Otherwise, they 
will be like a fish out of water in that they will underperform and possibly undermine the 
purpose of the organization. Companies guided by their core values “are so clear about 
what they stand for and what they’ re trying to achieve that they simply don’t have room 


for those unwilling or unable to fit their exact standards.”*? 


Living into Core Values Within the Church 

A strong set of well-defined, formalized, and articulated core values will help 
churches to manage, navigate, and head off conflict. Moreover, beyond simply naming 
and formalizing the core values, applying them as a tool in the business community has 
shown to be successful for their businesses in decision-making. This practice should 
translate to the church and the application should prove to be vital for fruitfulness within 
a congregation. 

As business founders establish an organization’s values at the beginning of an 
organization’s life and generally inform the purpose of their activities, a congregation 
without well-defined, formalized, and articulated core values should look back to its 
origin in order to discover its core values. Beyond the creation of the denomination and 
its founding, local churches need to consider their own origins in their locations. 
Possibly, it was the itinerant preacher, or the host family of a prayer group, or a group of 
settlers identified as the local church’s founder(s). What was their purpose in starting the 


church on that site? What espoused values guided those early years? Unfortunately, 
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unless a local church has an extensive and exhaustive history, this information in many 
cases will be lost for a local congregation older than a couple of generations. A church 
without an espoused list of core values—whether lost or unestablished—will need to look 
to itself, what it values and how it conducts itself, in order compose that list. In the 
absence of articulated values, the people “contribute to the culture by helping to shape the 
values the enterprise embodies.“ Collins and Porras discovered that the very best 
companies only have three to six core values. They state, “Only a few values can truly be 
core — values so fundamental and deeply held that they will change or be compromised 
seldom, if ever.’*! Therefore, a list of established or developed core values must be 
succinct and not attempt to be all thing to all people. 

Upon the formalization and articulation of a set of core values, the next step is to 
disseminate to the church members, newcomers, and their neighbors. Like Disney’s 
training of its new employees, a local church needs to convey to those who consider 
becoming a part of the congregation what membership is all about. Some churches have a 
new member class, but the content varies depending on the instructor. Properly 
inculcating new people into the local church culture depends on a well thought-out 
curriculum. Also, like Disney, congregational members should conduct this training 
instead of the pastor as a benefit to their own reinforcement and for the participants who 
see people just like them living faithfully by example. Churches should weave the 
congregation’s core values throughout the conveyed material to describe how the church 


lives into those values in what and why the church engages in its activities. From that 
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perspective, churches invite prospective members to join the congregation in living and 
supporting these values with their prayers, presence, gifts, service, and witness. 

Beyond disseminating their core values to newcomers, the church should 
continually emphasize them among the congregation. This is the role of the leaders of the 
local church. Core values are highlighted in publications, banners, shared stories, hero 
celebrations, ceremonies, and displayed symbols in meeting and gathering spaces.*” A 
continuous stream of reminders reinforces those values within the minds and hearts of the 
congregation. In response, the congregation lives out these values in their activities. 

Since there is no proper set of core values for a church and they can vary from 
congregation to congregation, perhaps the most important lesson regarding core values is 
the need to be consistent in living into them as an organization. Without consistency, the 
church and its leaders lose credibility in the eyes of the congregation and the world. In 
other words, “Congruence between words and actions result in increased, long-term 
effectiveness.”*? A local church’s core values cannot simply be inspirational mottos on 
the wall, but rather an embodied mantra lived by the congregation. Leaders can live into 
the core values by aligning the church’s life and work by these values. This alignment is 
necessary from the goals it sets to how it interacts with its neighbor, from the type of 
activities that fills the calendar to its organizational structure, and from words used to 
communicate to how the church uses resources. The leadership should use the local 


church’s core values as a filter for deciding all the questions before them. However, 
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organizations should reeducate or remove from office a leader who refuses to do so. To 


do otherwise would be detrimental to the organization. An example is the scoutmaster 
who allowed his personal ideology to influence his troop of boys away from the Boy 
Scouts’ organizational values. In that example, the researchers discovered that the 
behavior of the participants mimicked the behavior of their adult leaders.** Like Hewlett- 
Packard, churches must be wise in the selection of their leadership to ensure that the 
people they tap embody the church’s values. Lastly, like Marriott, the church should have 
feedback loops that will enable “‘a concrete measurement of success” to evaluate its 


success in living into their espoused core values.*° 


Summary 

While the local church is a different type of entity than a business and functions 
distinctly from commercial enterprises, the church learns best practices from their 
organizational neighbors. The role of espoused core values is an example of gleaning 
proven methodologies from another discipline and translating them into the church’s 
organizational life. Just as espoused core values assisted businesses and non-profits to be 
“premier institutions,” local churches can obtain similar status through their own values. 
The guidance an organization receives from a well-defined, formalized, and articulated 
set of core value can prove to be beneficial. For the local church, core values focus it on 
its main purpose. For activities such as goal setting, ministry development, and 


community engagement, using a set of core values as a filter will help keep the local 
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church from drifting off course due to the latest fads. The success stories of other 
churches can entice. However, a church must be faithful to who it is and what it has been 
created to do. 

For core values to function as bumper rails in a bowling alley, keeping the 
ministry within bounds and out of the gutter, they not only have to be articulated, but also 
disseminated to the constituency. The penned values cannot reside in a notebook on an 
office shelf. Best practice shows that an intentional teaching of core values to the 
constituency will create and perpetuate a culture they define. Furthermore, continual 
reinforcement of these values within the church are highlighted in documents, discussed 
in meetings, displayed in common areas, and celebrated for the fruit they bear. 

A church living consistently according to a defined set of values benefits itself 
and all who engage the life of the local church. A church clearly communicating who it is 
allows its neighbors and prospective members to know what to expect. There is no bait- 
and-switch in a church clear about its values. Members will know what they work 
towards and for what they contribute resources. Likewise, they will also know what to 
expect from the organization and others who participate. Clarity provides comfort. 
Clarity and comfort reduce church conflict. 

A well-defined, formalized, and articulated set of core values helps a local church 
manage, navigate, and head off conflict as tools for holy conflict resolution. Using core 
values as a filtering mechanism in decision-making will help the church leadership head 
off conflict by guiding them from being inconsistent and/or giving into trending 
temptation. However, if conflict rears its ugly head, the agreed upon and accepted values 


will be the starting place to evaluate the conflict. Trueness to the espoused values can be 
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measured. Then, leaders will be able to navigate and manage conflict in a proactive, 
faithful manner like the one the Johnson & Johnson Corporation did amid The Tylenol 
Scare. Like those leaders, church leaders will know what is important to the organization 
and act appropriately without compromising or considering the financial cost, the short- 
term fix, or a person’s standing in the community. Predetermined core values assist 
leaders in their faithful response during holy conflict resolution. A local church 
congregation living into their core values produces a faithful witness to the world who 


benefits to all who encounter its mission. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Humanity is fallen. The church comprised of fallen people is imperfect. From this 
imperfection arises conflict. The biblical witness displays the interpersonal, 
organizational, theological, and cultural conflicts that emerged soon after the church’s 
initial organization in Jerusalem and from the experience of the Apostle Paul on the 
mission field. The manner in which the church addresses conflict presents a witness to 
the world that confirms or refutes its adherence to the teaching of Christ, who said, “A 
new command I give you: Love one another. As I have loved you, so you must love one 
another. By this everyone will know that you are my disciples, if you love one another” 
(Jn. 13:34-35). This project sought to assist the church in holy conflict resolution by 
testing a framework to navigate conflict through adherence to ecclesial beliefs, practices, 
and polity. The project’s foundation—the biblical, historical, theological, and 
interdisciplinary studies—informed the project design and outcomes. 

The biblical exploration of 1 Corinthians 3:1-17 provided a look at the conflict the 
Apostle Paul experienced in the church of Corinth and how he addressed that conflict 
through his writings to them. While the letter addressed multiple areas of conflict within 
the church over its sixteen chapters, the third chapter focuses on the division that 
occurred between Paul and the church. He pointed to their immaturity as Christians as the 


cause of their schism into different groups according their preferred leader or preacher. 
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The Corinthians were not as “spiritual” as they believed themselves to be. They remained 
“babes” in the faith by continuing in their Greek ways rather than maturing to follow the 
Lord Jesus Christ who died and rose from the dead for them. 

To counter the division, Paul diminished himself further in eyes of the 
Corinthians as he highlighted his standing as a servant of Christ, while simultaneously 
elevating Christ as Lord with authority over both he and Apollos. Paul stated that the two 
of them were “co-workers in God’s service” (1 Cor. 3:9). To illustrate this, he launched 
into a series of metaphors to show the complementary work of servants of God. 

In this passage, Paul addressed the conflict by first naming it and diagnosing it. 
Then he dove into corrective teaching by proclamation and illustration. In doing so, Paul 
asserted the fundamental belief that Jesus is Lord. His personal example displayed a 
faithfulness to the stated value that his audience can replicate. 

For this project, Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians provided an example of a 
church in conflict and a leader addressing the issue in the disagreement by adherence to 
the church’s articulated fundamental beliefs. Moreover, Paul offered instructional 
application and implications of the doctrinal belief for the church’s life. This supports the 
hypothesis of this project, a systematic teaching of ecclesial beliefs, practices, and polity 
will raise leaders’ confidence levels to in engage holy conflict resolution. This project 
illustrates the importance of holding to the church’s confessed belief, teaching it, and 
using it to navigate conflict. The project, taking a cue from Paul’s example, employed 
real life scenarios of church conflict for the focus group to rehearse using its articulated 


beliefs, practices, and polity to navigate conflict. 
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The historical exploration of Methodism’s catechism examined a method to distill 
the church’s beliefs, practices, and polity. While the use of catechism is not unique to 
Methodism, John Wesley carried the practice over from the Church of England and 
refined it for his own purposes. As a valuable tool for teaching the faith and practice, the 
people called Methodist supplied and employed various versions of a Methodist 
catechism through the first two centuries of the movement and church until it fell out of 
favor with church leaders who preferred a more modern educational theory in the early 
twentieth century. 

However, the church sees a revival of the catechism today. New resources are 
being developed and printed. There is a call to use the catechism to “Christianize 
Christians” as the knowledge of the basic doctrines of the faith has waned among 
churchgoers. For this project, the catechism provided a useful resource. Modern versions 
of the historic Methodist catechisms served as informational content for the instructional 
material on Methodist beliefs and practices. They also provided the question-and-answer 
format employed in the surveys to measure knowledge known and acquired during the 
training sessions. 

The theological exploration of John Wesley’s articulation of Christian perfection 
as the telos of the Christian life served as a motivator for the leadership study participants 
to grow in their faith and practice. It also provided inspiration for the church to teach the 
faith and work towards eliminating conflict in its midst. This Wesleyan doctrine compels 
believers to be discontented with the status quo of their own lives and the world around 


them. The pursuit of holiness, personal and social, drives the Methodist Christian to 
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address the incongruence of things with the perfection of God. This is the larger context 
for thinking about holy conflict resolution. 

The interdisciplinary exploration engaged the study of organizational culture and 
specifically the role of espoused core values in creating and maintaining a corporate 
culture. It primarily looked at the very best of businesses as evaluated by Jim Collins and 
Jerry Porras in their book Built to Last. Organizations with well-defined, formalized, and 
articulated core values have a strong organizational culture, which leads to success in 
their endeavors. The identified values act as signals and filters to keep the organization 
on track with its core identity. To live into these values, these corporations disseminate 
their values to all their stakeholders and integrate their values into all areas of their 
business. No matter the identity of an organization’s espoused core values, the most 
important lesson gleaned in this study was that living consistently according to those 
values matters the most to the stakeholders. 

As a part of the third instructional session, the study participants engaged the 
church’s history and culture to name and identify the defining values of their church. 
They looked for repeating patterns and tested them against their current practices. The 
participants also told stories of conflict resolution in the face-to-face interviews that 
exhibited congruence or incongruence with the church’s values. These testimonies bore 
witness to the benefit of a church being faithful to its identity. 

The clarity the church conveys concerning who it is, what it believes, how it acts 
builds consensus around its beliefs and values. These beliefs and values act as plumb 
lines for the church’s identity in comparison to the issue and/or conflict at hand. The 


church must consistently live into its beliefs and values to provide a faithful witness to 
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the world and fairness to its members. A clear and consistent approach in all matters of 
its life contributes to the church managing and navigating conflict effectively. This 
project discovered some best practices for replication by churches for more effective 


navigation of church conflict. 


Methodology 

The data collection began with a pre-survey of all the participants. This data, 
along with foundations research, was used to develop the content for three ninety-minute 
instructional sessions on ecclesial beliefs, practices, and polity. A day-apart retreat 
followed the instructional sessions for the participants to practice implementing this 
material for holy conflict resolution through case studies. Two post-surveys collected 
data from a focus group of participants—one immediately following the retreat and the 
other sixty days following. 

The pre-survey (Appendix A) established a baseline of information known about 
the basics of the Christian faith, its Wesleyan-Methodist expression, and specifically 
about the setting of the study. The pre-survey adopted or adapted questions from Echo: A 
Catechism for Discipleship in the Ancient Christian Tradition by Teddy Ray, Jonathan 
Powers, and Jason Jackson and requested a short answer response. ! The intention of 
using a catechism format was to use a time-tested educational process that the church 
used for centuries, if not from its origin, and compare it to the knowledge acquired due to 
more modern teaching methods and systems. Since the questions about basic beliefs 
measured material most likely covered in a catechism process, confirmation classes, 


' Teddy Ray, Jonathan Powers, and Jason Jackson, Echo: A Catechism for Discipleship in the 
Ancient Christian Tradition (Franklin, TN: Seedbed Publishing, 2012). 
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and/or new member orientation, the survey asked respondents to complete the survey 
from memory rather than consulting published materials and online searches. Responses 
from memory would give insight into the participant’s “walking around information.” 

This pre-survey also granted an understanding of the project participants’ 
information liability and informed the presenter about the topics needing emphasis in the 
three instructional sessions on the basics of the Christian faith, its Wesleyan-Methodist 
expression, and the Maple Springs setting. One of the teaching methods used in the 
instructional sessions was a conversant lecture, where the instructor dialogues with class 
members on the topic and comments on their responses. Another method used the historic 
catechism question-and-answer pattern to cover material and teach the correct response to 
the questions. Normally, it is repetitive, rote training. Participants chose how to engage 
the two catechism books given to them. Ideally, the distributed material provided a 
resource to which participants will return often to increase their own knowledge. The 
assignment of readings between each class is the third method of instruction employed. In 
the class sessions, the presenter debriefed and linked the readings to the lecture material. 
The participants also worked in groups to make lists for unpacking the read material as 
well as creating content not recorded but stored in the memory of some long tenured 
people. 

Worship created a didactic experience during the instructional sessions. Songs 
highlighted the theme of each session. The repetitive use of The Lord’s Prayer and The 
Apostles’ Creed recalled and/or created a reflective memory. The sacramental liturgies 
highlighted theological themes of the foundational faith. A slow deliberate use of 


teaching liturgies provided for this instructional technique. 
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The day-apart setting was an intentional effort to remove the participants from 
their familiar surroundings. Making the destination some distance from home mitigated 
against daily distractions and raised the level of commitment. Furthermore, the relaxed 
setting of a retreat center allowed the presentation of material in more relational manner. 
The participants shared about themselves and their experience in pairs and small groups. 
This allowed more people to engage in the content and built comfort for the more 
introverted people to share in the intimidating large group conversation. The situational 
case studies of church conflict allowed the retreat participants to “role play” as a church 
committee. This also allowed participants to practice resolving conflict using a different 
style of conflict resolution that was unfamiliar to most participants. Working out 
solutions in a group setting, like most church committees, provided for practice and 
familiarity in order to raise the confidence of the leaders in addressing similar situations 
that will potentially come before the church. 

The data collected in face-to-face interviews confirmed that the scenarios 
presented for the leaders to role play were like conflict experienced at Maple Springs in 
the past and at other churches. The use of outside examples of church conflict provided a 
safe place for the brothers and sisters of Maple Springs to avoid opening old wounds and 
reinjuring the body of Christ. The narrative accounts collected in the interviews provided 
qualitative data to inform the research. 

Lastly, follow-up surveys gathered data to measure the effectiveness of the 
instruction of the basics of the Christian faith, its Wesleyan-Methodist expression, and 
the Maple Springs setting. The first follow-up survey measured the short-term impact 


(within the month) of the instructional sessions and also evaluated the impact of 
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consistent reinforcement of the material. More importantly, it gauged the increase in 
participants’ confidence to navigate conflict within the church. Sixty days following the 
day-apart retreat, a second follow-up survey measured retention of material and the 


lasting confidence in conflict resolution as instructed. 


Implementation 
After the election of the Maple Springs’ leadership and committee/council 
members at the annual Fall Charge Conference, congratulatory letters were sent to the 
105 lay members selected to fill the various positions. The letter also included an 
invitation to participate in “a leadership training course,” which would also serve as a 
Doctor of Ministry program research project. The invitation outlined the course sessions 
and responsibilities. Forty-one leaders volunteered to participate in the project and 


course. 


The Pre-Survey (Appendix A) 

Prior to the commencement of the instructional sessions, each participant 
completed a pre-survey. The first section of the survey collected demographic 
information from each participant including age, gender, length of membership, their 
self-described participation in the worship and Christian education life of Maple Springs, 
and their history of leadership within the church. The survey also asked each participant 
to include the participant’s history of membership and participation in congregations 
other than Maple Springs in four different age classifications including adulthood, 


childhood (birth to age twelve), teenage, and young adult (ages twenty to twenty-five). 
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This information was deemed important to measure and evaluate the role of formal and 
informal (i.e. worship participation) Christian education in the life of the study 
participants. Specific questions inquired about the participation in a catechism and/or 
confirmation. Additionally, the denominational history of the participants provided 
insight into the content of their Christian formation and the deviations from Methodist 
theology. 

After the background information, the next section asked content specific 
questions. This pre-survey established a baseline of the known knowledge of Maple 
Springs United Methodist Church leaders, specifically of basic Christian beliefs as 
professed in the historic creeds, prayers, and foundational Scripture passages. The survey 
instructions requested: “Please do not search for answers, but complete the survey from 
memory.” The respondents wrote down The Apostles’ Creed, The Lord’s Prayer, and The 
Ten Commandments from memory as basic knowledge from catechesis and 
confirmation. These large blocks of material were evaluated for the precision of content. 

Short answer questions followed. These responses sought correct theological 
answers rather than exactness to phrasing. The survey design suspected most participants 
lacked catechism training. Their historical backgrounds confirmed this suspicion. The 
responses served as baseline indicators for the content emphasized in the forthcoming 
instructional sessions. 

The question and short answer response format differed from the multiple choice 
and true-false questions proposed in the project proposal. The task of writing good 
questions with fair and non-leading answers presented a nearly impossible task. Since the 


historical foundations work focused on Methodism’s use of the catechism, the switch to 
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the question and short answer format, gleaned from an actual Methodist catechism, 
seemed like an appropriate change. This change made for a more accurate evaluation of 
the knowledge of the study participants. 

Following the basic knowledge of the Christian faith section were “Questions 
Specific for the People Called Methodist.” These questions were a mix of short answer, 
true-false, and multiple choice. They included theological questions on the via salutis and 
sacraments, historical questions about the three General Rules, and polity questions on 
committee responsibilities and the mission statements of The United Methodist Church 
and the local congregation of Maple Springs. These responses served as baseline 
indicators for the content emphasized in the second and third instructional sessions. 

The last section of the survey asked about the respondents’ backgrounds and 
comfort in navigating conflict. After identifying their employment background and 
responsibilities in navigating conflict, the survey asked respondents to self-identify on a 
scale from “strongly agree to strongly disagree” about their own skills in conflict 
resolution. On the same scale, they indicated their use of the means of grace and the 
church’s beliefs and values to address conflict. These questions speak to the heart of the 
project hypothesis about navigating conflict according to the church’s beliefs. Then in 
preparation for the activities of the day-apart retreat in which the focus group would 
address case studies of church conflict, the survey inquired about the respondents’ 
experience in using a consensus model of decision-making. Lastly, to measure the effect 
of the teaching sessions, the survey respondents stated their confidence in addressing 
church conflict on a scale of one to ten. The two questions asked about their confidence 


in two scenarios: “in navigating conflict within the church appropriately” and, “in 
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navigating conflict within the church in alignment with the foundational Christian beliefs 
in the Wesleyan heritage in the United Methodist expression.” These last two questions 
provided a quantitative measurement to compare confidence levels from before the 
project to after the project, and again sixty days following the project to evaluate the 


lasting effects. 


The Instructional Sessions 

There were three ninety-minute instructional sessions on consecutive Monday 
evenings in January. The forty-one study participants gathered in a large meeting room 
with rows of banquet chairs facing the lectern and projection wall. Each session began 
with singing of a theologically themed song that matched the evening’s topic. The 
congregation prayed The Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

The content of Session One included the basic beliefs of the Christian faith. After 
praying The Lord’s Prayer, the participants were guided through the prayer line by line to 
discuss the beliefs behind the phrasing. Before the class session, each participant received 
a copy of Teddy Ray’s Echo to read between the pre-survey and this class. Also 
distributed were copies of “The Articles of Religion of the Methodist Church” and the 
“Confession of Faith of The Evangelical United Brethren Church” from the Discipline. 
Throughout the discussion of The Lord’s Prayer, the instructor read Echo catechism 
questions as the class recited each answer. The topics emphasized from the catechism 
included God (God’s nature and attributes), death and eternal life, and sin and 
forgiveness. The second half of the instructional session focused on The Apostles’ Creed. 


Again, the participants went through the Creed line by line with instruction followed by 
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the catechism questions and the unison responses. The topics of instruction with material 
from the catechism included Trinitarianism, creation, the person of Jesus Christ, 
salvation, and the church. 

Session Two focused on the history, beliefs, and doctrines of the people called 
Methodist. At the end of Session One, copies of Key United Methodist Beliefs by William 
J. Abraham and David F. Watson were distributed to the participants.” They were 
assigned to read chapter five entitled ““What Is Sin?,” chapter six entitled ““What Is 
Salvation?,” chapter eight entitled “What Are the Sacraments?,” and chapter ten entitled 
“How Should Wesleyans Live?” 

The instructional session began with a section on the history of Methodism and its 
place in Christian church history in two parts. The first part covered the church traditions 
developed from Pentecost through the five reformations of the sixteenth century. A chart, 
“The Universal Christian Church Family” (Appendix B), which was also projected, was 
distributed to each participant as a visual organizer. The classroom instruction quickly 
moved through the divisions, their reasons, and their key theological differences with 
Catholicism and Methodism. The demographic background of the pre-survey 
acknowledged the different heritages represented in the room. A verbal disclaimer stated 
that the purpose of the information was not to debate the theological differences between 
heritages, but to instruct on the beliefs of Methodism, the charter of Maple Springs and 
the denominational name on its sign. 

The second part of the history lecture began with the Methodist revival movement 
led by the Wesleys and carried throughout the American history of the people called 


William J. Abraham and David F. Watson, Key United Methodist Beliefs (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2013). 
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Methodist. The organizational landscape followed the Methodist people from the origin 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church and descended the 236 years of American Methodism 
by highlighting some of the major divisions and reunifications/mergers through up to the 
United Methodist Church of today. Again, an organization flow chart, “The Methodist 
Family” (Appendix C) was distributed and projected. This session presented the issues of 
conflict during each new Methodist denominational split as well as the compromises 
made in the processes of reunification and merger. Time prevented a full inclusion of all 
the breakaway Methodist denominations, but groups like the Nazarenes, Salvation Army, 
and Pentecostals were mentioned. 

The theological beliefs and practices of the people called Methodist were the 
content of the second half of Session Two. First, the catechism defined the sacraments 
(asked questions and recited answers). Then, the session reviewed statements of beliefs 
from the Discipline’s Articles and Confession along with the distinction of Protestant 
sacraments from those practiced by Catholics. Instructional liturgies presented the United 
Methodist sacramental beliefs and practices. 

With a copy of The United Methodist Hymnal in hand, this congregation of Maple 
Springs leaders worked through the liturgy with pauses for instruction at important 
junctures—first “The Baptismal Covenant,” and then “A Service of Word and Table.” 
Incorrect pre-survey responses initiated some highlighted material. Those topics for 
baptism included paedo versus credo baptism, rebaptism, regeneration, grace, and 
Wesley’s via salutis. The United Methodist modes of baptisms presentation stressed the 
amount of water necessary for a valid baptism, and thus eliminated incorrect beliefs about 


proper baptisms. 
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After an interlude on discipleship with a presentation on the means of grace and 
the Three General Rules, the leadership worked through the Word and Table liturgy. 
Beginning with the invitation and confession, the session concluded with receiving the 
bread and cup. Throughout both the baptismal and communion liturgies, participants 
reviewed theological beliefs presented in Session One like the Trinity, sin, and 
forgiveness. During the recitation of “The Great Thanksgiving,” the celebrant explained 
each set of words and actions in the liturgy. The presiding officiant illuminated the topics 
of open table, the role of the ordained clergy as priest, real presence, the administration of 
both elements, and the forms of receiving. 

The third instructional session was dedicated to the history, practices, and the core 
values of the local Maple Springs church. The class instruction began with a return to the 
church section of the catechism in question-and-answer format accompanied by a reading 
of the appropriate Article and Confession from the Discipline. Then, the participants 
opened their hymnals to the membership questions of “The Baptismal Covenant.” The 
class discussed the theological implications of the questions and the responses lived out 
in practice. Then, a line of conversation connected those responses and the mission 
statements of the denomination and Maple Springs specifically. 

The second half of this instructional session focused on the 172-year history of 
Maple Springs. Before this session, each participant received a copy of the History of 
Maple Springs Methodist Church, 1848-1962.* Along with the reading, the class was 
assigned two questions to answer before the next session. First, members of the class 
were asked to identify significant moments in the life of Maple Springs, and secondly, to 


3 Maple Springs Methodist Church, History of Maple Springs Methodist Church, 1848-1962 
(Winston-Salem, NC: Maple Springs Methodist Church, 1962). 
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identify significant events in the last fifty-seven years of the church’s life. This second 
question demanded that the class consult living history through their own memories or by 
asking others. A volunteer recorded the responses onto a flip chart. Then, the leaders 
identified the repeated themes through the two lists of the congregation’s history. From 
this list of themes, the class discussed the values lived through these moments of history 


that revealed the true heart and nature of the Maple Springs church. 


Day Apart Retreat 

The culmination of the instructional sessions was a daylong retreat at a local 
Christian retreat center. A focus group of twenty-nine people from the instructional 
sessions gathered in front of the lodge’s large roaring fireplace. Five tables of six 
participants, and one of five, sat in a semicircle around the fireplace as light snow flurries 
were seen through the big glass windows overlooking the lake. 

The retreat setting allowed for a more relaxed atmosphere than the church 
classroom. Since the participants are scattered across two worship services, numerous 
Sunday school classes, and different independent administrative and ministry 
committees, the retreat setting allowed for time and space to build community with 
icebreakers and group work. After singing, Scripture reading, and prayer, the group 
discussed the day’s assigned reading, Waking to God’s Dreams by Dick Wills.* Each 
table group shared their gleanings from the reading with others at their table. The 
material broke down into three parts: God’s revealed dreams, the emergence of new 
ministries, and the decision-making of the church. As the discussions lulled, a 


4 Dick Wills, Waking to God’s Dreams: Spiritual Leadership and Church Renewal (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon Press, 1999). 
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spokesperson for each table reported their conversation to the plenary group. The 
facilitator cued off the reports to open guided whole-group conversation. After all the 
groups reported, the participants were asked to pair with another participant to answer 
two questions: 1) Share an activity/ministry/mission you remember from another church 
you were a part of, and 2) Tell one dream God has laid on your heart for Maple Springs. 
The pair then gathered back with their table groups and shared their partner’s responses. 
A recording secretary at each table recorded the responses on a chart. 

After lunch, the table group participants shuffled into new groups. The primary 
reason for the remix was to assign participants who had missed one or more of the 
instructional sessions to one table. This also allowed people to interact with a different 
group of people. The male/female ratio was balanced at each table. The facilitator 
recalled the decision-making process in the book Waking to God’s Dreams. In summary, 
it was a consensus model based upon the mission statement and the core values of the 
congregation. There was no voting at meetings, but the group discussed each issue and 
came to consensus on the way forward. At this day-apart, participants with experience 
engaging a consensus based decision-making process described their experience. 

A handout of “The Fist to Five Voting and Consensus” (Appendix D) model 


introduced the practice.> Group instruction emphasized the process of getting all the 


> “Fist to Five Voting and Consensus,” North American Students of Cooperation, 
https://www.nasco.coop/sites/default/files/srl/Fist %20to %20Five%20as%20V oting.pdf. This model was 
first introduced to me by a congregational consultant who could not point to the origin. NASCO notes on 
their website, “Reproduced without permission from The New School, 38 York St, Kennebunk ME 
04043.” However, the document cannot be located on The New School’s website. Attempts to identify an 
original have yielded no origins. Many organizations and authors will cite and explain the “Fist to Five” 
without identifying a source. Organizational coach Jake Calabrese states, “The source of Fist of Five is 
sometimes attributed to American Youth Foundation, however I cannot find a reference on their website.” 
Jake Calabrese, “Learning with Fist of Five Voting,” September 23, 2014, Agile for All, 
https://agileforall.com/learning-with-fist-of-five-voting/. Consultant Mike Cohn cites his introduction to the 
consensus mold as Jean Tabaka, Collaboration Explained: Facilitation Skills for Software Project Leaders 
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questions of the decision-making group answered and looking at the issue from every 
perspective. The goal was to develop a more intentional process of decision making with 
reduced conflict. 

The table groups engaged this consensus model using real life situations from 
other churches. Changing the names, places, and any identifying characteristics protected 
the innocent and the guilty. Participants were asked to use information from the 
instructional sessions, Maple Springs’ mission statement, and the church’s values to 
come to a consensus on the best outcome possible with limited fallout. This session 
presented five situations: 


A. You are the Worship Committee. The matriarch of the church, who also 
serves as the choir director, has an issue that one of the teenage members of 
the church serving Holy Communion without wearing shoes. She believes it is 
undignified and irreverent. She spoke to the pastor about it, but the pastor did 
not share her feelings about her issue. 


B. You are the pastor. The sixty-year-old chair of the outreach committee has 
been having dreams about being submerged underwater. The dreams are 
regular and terrifying. She wakes up sweating and trembling. She has 
concluded that the dreams are a sign from God that she needs to be re- 
baptized by immersion. She requests to be baptized in the lake where the other 
baptisms have recently been conducted. 


C. You are the Church Trustees. The General Conference recently passed a 
resolution that the church buildings are to be smoke free. The church lay 
leader appeals to you to bring the church into compliance with the 
denominational rules. At issue is a Sunday school class meeting in the 
church’s fellowship hall in which several of its members smoke cigarettes 
throughout the class time. These are life-long members in their 70s. The 
fellowship hall is below the sanctuary and cigarette smoke wafts through the 
air vents. 


D. You are the Church Council. At the “meet the new pastor” dinner, the 
Evangelism Chair, in front of the whole gathering, stated that he was the only 
non-Christian in the church. Several of those present at the dinner were 





(Upper Saddle River, NJ: Addison-Wesley, 2006). Mike Cohn, “Four Quick Ways to Gain or Assess Team 
Consensus,” Mountain Goat Software, https://www.mountaingoatsoftware.com/blog/four-quick-ways-to- 
gain-or-assess-team-consensus. 
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embarrassed and have asked the Council to remove him from office. The 
professed non-Christian is a member of an important family in the church. 


E. You are the Christian Education Committee. Several parents have concerns 
about the Facebook post of a longtime children’s Sunday school teacher. They 
report that she is “shacking up” with her boyfriend. At 50 years old, she has 
never been married and recently lost both of her parents to death. 

This session presented each situation verbally to the entire group, after which each table 
group worked through the problem. Each table could ask clarifying questions for more 
information from the presenter. At the end of the allotted time, each table group shared 


the process of their decision-making (i.e. the questions they asked and the ideas they 


debated) and the resolution on which they came to a consensus. 


Post-Surveys (Appendix E and Appendix F) 

I distributed a post-survey following the day-apart retreat. Due to the 
extensiveness of the pre-survey, the post-survey reduced the number of questions 
dramatically. The included catechism questions were those that the instructional sessions 
emphasized, including some that were often incorrect. The post-survey retained all of the 
short answer questions of the Methodism section. The last two survey questions of the 
“Navigating Conflict” section measured the project’s effectiveness in addressing conflict 
by self-identifying their comfort level. I distributed an identical follow-up post-survey 


sixty days after the day-apart retreat. 


Face-to-Face Interviews 
I conducted face-to-face interviews with seven participants. Their responses to the 
initial survey demographics section determined their selection. They had extensive 


leadership experience within the church and/or served in leadership with different 
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churches. Based upon the pre-survey responses of years of leadership service and types of 
experience, I made the decision to forgo a random selection of participants as proposed in 
order to gain the best possible answers from the most experienced. Even with careful 
selection of potential interviewees, three of the ten participants declined an interview 
because they believed that they did not have narratives to add to the data. Due to the 
North Carolina governor’s “Stay at Home” order during the COVID-19 pandemic, I 
conducted all but two of these interviews with video conferencing technology. The other 
two interviews were face-to-face in an office setting. The interviews contained a request 
for three stories from the respondents. 
e Tell me about a time when conflict in the church was handled appropriately. 
o What are the reasons you believe this conflict was handled appropriately? 
o What were the results of this conflict? 
o What do you think contributed to the results? 
e Tell me about a time when conflict in the church was handled inappropriately. 
o What are the reasons you believe this conflict was handled 
inappropriately? 
o What were the results of this conflict? 
o What do you think contributed to the results? 
o What could have been done differently? 
e Tell me about a time when conflict in the church was handled appropriately yet 
did not result in the desired outcome. 
o What are the reasons you believe this conflict was handled appropriately? 
o What were the results of this conflict? 
o What do you think contributed to the results? 
o What could have been done differently? 
Each interviewee consented to the recording of the interview. Initially, the project 
proposal planned to use the interview responses in debriefing the conflict situation 


scenarios with examples of best practices to emulate and pitfalls to avoid. However, time 


constraints prevented the scheduling of the interview prior to the day-apart retreat. 
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Therefore, the information gleaned from the interview added to my resources of personal 


accounts to include in the findings. 


Summary of Learning 

This project revealed the church’s need for a systematic instruction of the 
ecclesial beliefs, practices, and polity. The pre-survey bore witness to this need and the 
two post-surveys affirmed this finding. As anticipated, the pre-survey uncovered the 
needed subject matter for emphasis in the instructional sessions. The correct responses in 
the post-surveys indicated participant growth in knowledge of the foundational beliefs, 
practices, and polity of the United Methodist Church. Additionally, the participants’ 
confidence in the application of this knowledge to resolve church conflict also grew 
between the pre-survey to the post-survey measurements. 

Members of Maple Springs’ elected leadership volunteered to participate in this 
study. The forty-one participants represented 38% of the entire church leadership and 
4.5% of the church membership. They ranged in age from twenty-six to eighty-four, with 
an average age of sixty. There were twenty-five females and sixteen male participants. 
Two females, ages twenty-six and sixty-four, have been members of Maple Springs their 
entire lives. The rest of the participants averaged over nineteen years of membership at 
Maple Springs, ranging from two to sixty-two years of membership. All the participants 
combined to have 778 years of memberships in this local church. 

In addition to the two lifelong members of Maple Springs, fourteen others had 
been a part of the United Methodist Church, or its immediate predecessor The Methodist 


Church, all their lives (all but two were on cradle rolls in congregations of The Methodist 
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Church). Five participants reported that they had no church participation before 


adulthood. The other 53% of participants had diverse church backgrounds during their 
childhood and adolescence. Their personal histories represented a broad range of 
theological and ecclesiastical upbringing: Baptist (six), Presbyterian (four), Catholic 
(three), Anglican/Episcopal (two), Lutheran (two), Russian Orthodox (one), and 
Pentecostal Holiness (one). Other traditions represented in switches from childhood to 
adolescence include the Moravians (one) and the Church of Christ (one). In addition, 
reported differences from childhood to adolescence were a “none” and a Presbyterian 
becoming Methodist while two Methodists became de-churched. 

In adulthood, some of these denominational allegiances remained. Sixty-five 
percent had membership in other congregations before making vows to Maple Springs. In 
addition to the previously listed traditions, other theological and ecclesiastical 
experiences include the Quakers, Evangelical United Brethren, and an independent 
church. Three participants also experienced various interdenominational/non- 
denominational chapels and congregations during the years of their military service. 

Altogether, this study group has thirteen different theological and ecclesiastical 
experiences in addition to Methodism that comprises the composition of their faith 
development. Over two-thirds of the group participated in a church life outside of the 
people called Methodist. Furthermore, this does not take into consideration the 
idiosyncrasies of each individual congregation. These diverse backgrounds alone are 
reason enough for a local church to have a systematic instruction on the foundational 
beliefs, practices, and polity of the denomination and local church. An acute awareness of 


theological differences and the communal experience of these differences needs to be part 
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of local church membership orientation as well as church leadership development. This 
knowledge on the front end of a relationship with a congregation will mitigate conflict by 
conversion to the ways of the congregation or the choice to find another local church 
more agreeable to one’s personal theological and ecclesiastical preference. Whether they 
take membership vows or not, those who choose to stay without converting to the 
theological teachings of the congregation will possess an understanding of the church’s 
position and their own dissent. 

For those with childhood church affiliation, the majority had strong, regular 
participation in Sunday school (thirty-one of thirty-three respondents). These thirty-one 
regular Sunday school attendees self-described their childhood Christian formation 
participation as “about the same” as their worship attendance, which was “weekly” or 
“most weeks.” The two with less Sunday school participation had Catholic backgrounds. 
One of them wrote next to the survey question, “NOT AVAILABLE.” One “monthly” 
worship attender recorded that they attended Sunday school more frequently than 
worship. Participation in children’s ministries outside of Sunday school like Vacation 
Bible School, Kid’s Club, and Awana was less common. Twelve of the “weekly” or 
“most weeks” worship attenders responded that they participated in non-Sunday School 
children’s ministries “less” than worship attendance or “never.” Unknown is how much 
content these children’s ministries contributed to the foundational theological and 
ecclesiastical knowledge of their participants. Furthermore, reduced availability possibly 
contributed to the decreased participation. For example, three of the four “never” 


participants were Catholic and Russian Orthodox. 
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In the practice of most denominational churches, the two primary conveyor of 
beliefs, practices, and polity to children and youth are the employment of the catechism 
and the process of confirmation. Fourteen of Maple Springs’ participating leaders were 
catechized as children. This includes six within the Methodist tradition. The church 
confirmed 60% of the study participants (twenty-four of forty), including thirteen of 
sixteen raised in a Methodist denomination. 

After the personal demographics, the first section of the pre-survey asked the 
respondents to write out from memory The Apostles’ Creed, The Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments. This foundational knowledge present in almost every catechism 
and taught in most confirmation material served as the core beliefs and basic moral 
instruction of most Christians for the past two millennia. Maple Springs recites The 
Apostles’ Creed most weeks in one of its two English-speaking congregations and in the 
other during The Baptismal Covenant. I evaluated the respondents’ answers against the 
eighteen theological statements of the Creed’s version that John Wesley sent for the 
founding of the Methodist Episcopal Church in The Sunday Service of the Methodists in 
North America.® Today’s United Methodist Hymnal designates this Creed version sent by 
Wesley as the “Ecumenical Version” and is used less in many United Methodist 
churches, including Maple Springs’ weekly recitation.’ Not surprisingly, only three 
respondents included all eighteen theological statements in their written response: a 


catechized Lutheran, a catechized Anglican, and a Methodist who spent half of their adult 





6 John Wesley, The Sunday Service of the Methodists in North America: With Other Occasional 
Services (London, UK: John Wesley, 1784), 18. 


7“The Apostles’ Creed, Ecumenical Version,” The United Methodist Hymnal: Book of United 
Methodist Worship (Nashville, TN: United Methodist Publishing House, 1989), 882. 
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life attending army chapel services. Almost half of the other respondents wrote the 
Traditional Version of The Apostle’s Creed exactly as is regularly recited in the Maple 
Springs liturgical worship service. However, only 73% of the respondents who worship 
in the liturgical service—where it is recited almost weekly—wrote the creed perfectly.® 
The difference in the two versions included in The United Methodist Hymnal, besides 
modernized word usage and phrasing, is the omission of the harrowing of Hell statement, 
“he descended to the dead,” as is written in the Ecumenical Version. 

Of the other half of respondents with less than exact wording, there were no 
consistent errors. Omitted theological statements and words combined with incorrect 
words (like writing “Herod” instead of “Pontius Pilate” or “judge the wicked and the 
dead”’) describe the errors. Several used words out of their proper order, though a few 
drew arrows to indicate their correct location within the Creed. Fourteen respondents 
completed the Creed with omissions and errors. They averaged fourteen and a half 
correct theological statements out of eighteen.’ Four of those surveyed left the response 
area blank. Two had Baptist upbringing and another reported only attending church once 
a month as a child. The fourth honestly wrote in the response area, “I cannot remember to 
write, but can recite it in church with a group.” The last two respondents, both with 
Baptist rearing, started the task but could only muster responses of two statements and 
other just five statements. As The Apostles’ Creed is a statement of our foundation 
Christian beliefs, these survey results show the necessity of regular instruction and 


repetitive recitation. Only half of the leaders in this study project could correctly recite 





8 “The Apostles’ Creed, Traditional Version,” The United Methodist Hymnal, 881. 


° Four respondents slipped into and out of the Nicene Creed; these were raised Catholic, Russian 
Orthodox, Anglican, and also included a Methodist raised in another part of the United States. 
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The Apostles’ Creed in its entirety. The data suggests that regular recitation in worship 
helps in retention. Three quarters of those who worship in a liturgical service reciting the 
Creed three out of four Sundays were among those with perfect recall. Comparatively, 
only 39% of contemporary worship attenders had perfect recall. In that worship 
experience, persons recite the Creed occasionally. 

Recollection of The Lord’s Prayer had far greater results than The Apostles’ 
Creed at a rate of 97%. Only two respondents wrote less than nine of the ten statements 
of the “Our Father.” One of those was the same person who admitted they could only 
recall The Apostles’ Creed in a group. Ten percent of the respondents omitted one 
statement. Maple Springs prays The Lord’s Prayer weekly in both English-speaking 
worship services, using the version with “trespasses,” however five respondents used the 
translation of the church of their childhood—‘debts/debtors” or “sins.” 

The questions of the pre-survey’s next section drew from the catechism of Ray, 
Powers, and Jackson’s book Echo. There were twenty-six short response questions. The 
post-surveys included ten of these questions deemed most important theologically, 
covered in the three instructional sessions, and most egregiously missed in the pre- 
survey. The truncated post-surveys stem from a lack of coverage in the instructional 
sessions due to time. The timetable forced dropping some subjects from the presentation. 
Another casualty of the clock was compound material, which the sessions reviewed only 
partially. 

Correct survey answers stated accurate theology rather than precision of definition 
and/or wording. Precise catechism answers would be unlikely since only 35% of 


respondents experienced catechism as a child. Those catechized children’s average age is 
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now sixty-four years. Furthermore, precision is also unlikely for two more reasons: the 
limited use of the catechism in the past century, especially among the people called 
Methodist, and the abundance of information and diverse theologies distributed within 
Christian curriculum as well as preached from pulpits. Currently, Maple Springs has six 
adult Sunday school classes taught or facilitated by laity. Furthermore, these leaders of 
Maple Springs, with an average length of their membership of nineteen years with this 
church, had nine ordained clergy on staff and multiple professional educational staff with 
at least some theological training, and not always Methodist. In the case of diverging, 
theological traditions, like in the case of “free will” versus “irresistible grace,” the 
traditional Methodist theology as presented in Echo was deemed the correct theological 
answer. 

Overall, the number of correct answers within this Basic Christian Beliefs section 
of the survey increased from the pre-survey to the two post surveys. There was growth in 
each of the ten questions. After the instructional sessions and assigned readings of two 
catechisms—one with written prose explanation—the scores improved by an average of 
37.5% in the two post-surveys of the same twenty-nine survey respondents. The score 
moved from 58.6% correct response in the pre-survey to 80.7% average correct response 
rate in the two post-surveys. Therefore, one can deduce that intentional instruction—both 
oral and written—will increase knowledge of the basic Christian beliefs. 

In the questions regarding the person and nature of God, the respondents scored 
perfectly after the period of instruction, although one returned to their pre-survey answer 
in the second post-survey. To the question, “How many gods are there?” the respondent 


answered “0.” Perhaps this question confused this one respondent to think the survey was 
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asking about gods other than the one true God. Another respondent left the question 
blank in the pre-survey. The surveyor changed the actual question from Echo, which was 
far superior and read, “Are there more Gods than one?””!° 

Another respondent wrote, “3 in 1, our triune God.” While one could read this 
statement as the correct answer of “One,” its imprecision opens the door for the age-old 
criticism of Christianity that three gods are worshipped instead of a monotheistic 
Godhead of three persons. This person’s Trinitarian theology is correct in the latter 
question, but their response to the question at hand was incorrect. Nonetheless, this 
respondent gave the appropriate answer in the post-surveys. 

In regard to the Trinity, all but one respondent named the three persons of the 
Godhead, although maybe not with the formulaic precision of “Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit” in order. The one incorrect response named the “Father” as “God.” The two words 
are not interchangeable when speaking of the Trinity because it conveys that one person 
of the Trinity is God and the other two are not, or that the “Son” and the “Holy Spirit” are 
less God than the first person. After the instructional period, the individual gave the 
correct answers on the post-survey. 

The description of God’s eternal nature confused three respondents. To the 
question, “How long has God existed?” they answered, “since the beginning of time.” 
Since God is the creator of time according to Genesis chapter one, therefore, God must 
have existed before the beginning of time and the answer does not equate to “eternal.” 


Echo states that “God is eternal; he has always lived and reigns forever.”’!' Likewise, a 





10 Ray, Powers, and Jackson, Echo, 16. 


'! Ray, Powers, and Jackson, Echo, 15. 
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fourth respondent wrote, “God is the creator.” While this conveys the sense of before the 
beginning of time, it does not quite name or describe God’s eternal nature. The title of 
creator does not rule out that God has an origin. Again, these four respondents corrected 
their responses in the post-surveys. 

The dual nature of Jesus Christ and its necessity was more difficult for these 
leaders to grasp, although the participants experienced growth in their understanding 
during the period of instruction. The majority of respondents named the two natures of 
Jesus Christ as “human” and “divine.” All but one who left the question blank or 
answered incorrectly recorded the correct response on the post-survey. One person who 
corrected their response on Post-Survey 1 offered a different answer on Post-Survey 2 by 
naming the dual nature of Christ as “human” and “spiritual angel.” This in connection 
with their pre-survey answer of “before crucifixion” and “after rising from the dead” may 
indicate that this person does not completely understand the dual nature of Christ. 

The necessity of God becoming man in Christ Jesus posed difficulty for these 
leaders. As the surveyor, I looked for answers that would explain incarnation or describe 
one of the atonement theories. Only 20% of respondents gave a correct answer. Perhaps 
the question, “Why is the dual nature of Jesus Christ necessary?” that I designed and did 
not take from Echo or Key United Methodist Beliefs was a faulty question. However, I 
taught substitutional atonement during one of the instructional sessions. The results 
achieved an improvement in correct responses to just over half of respondents (fifteen of 
twenty-nine). Among the blank response areas and the incorrect answers, there were 
about another 20% with partially correct answers. Responses included only part of the 


dual nature of Christ in explaining why the dual nature was necessary, but there was no 
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consistent theme within the partial answers. For example, some spoke of Jesus’ 
sinlessness, others spoke of Jesus dying without mention of the reason, and another wrote 
of salvation without describing how to attain it. These partial answers were consistent 
across all three surveys, but by different individuals. 

One consistent theme found among the answers to why Jesus needed to be fully 
human and fully divine is not from any of the classic atonement theories or reasons for 
the incarnation. However, it is a part of newer and popular theology, like that found on 
websites like Jesus.net where one post reads: 

God is going to ‘experience’ us. Before, God could only sympathize with people, 

but now he is going much further: ‘He is able to empathize with our weaknesses 

because he has been tempted in every way, just as we are. . . so he is able to deal 

gently with those who are ignorant and are going astray.’ !” 
The first half of the biblical quote is from Hebrews 4:15 and the part after the ellipses is 
from Hebrews 5:2. Some of the Maple Springs’ leaders answering the duality of Christ 
question echoed this understanding in their own words, “Jesus had to . . . face everything 
we faced” and “we have a savior that understands who we are and face as humans” and 
“so Jesus could experience all that man would experience,” and “Jesus the man could feel 
pain.” Almost one-fifth of all pre-surveys (seven of forty) recorded similar theology. This 
problematic theology diminishes the omnipotence of God, especially the second person 
of the Trinity. Furthermore, it accuses God of being aloof to the experience of humanity 
from the moment of creation until the life of Jesus if God had to become a human in 
order to understand humanity. 


The remaining question regarding the dual nature of Christ is another poorly 


formulated question: “Was Jesus Christ born into sin or did he sin while on earth?” 


2 “Why Did God Become Human?,” Jesus.net, https://jesus.net/why-did-god-become-human/. 
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Again, neither Echo nor Key United Methodist Beliefs include this question or any like it. 


Although three-fourths of respondents answer it correctly, the other 25% thought it to be 
an either-or question and thus provided a wrong answer. Yet, the responses concerning 
the dual nature of Jesus Christ, even after the instructional sessions, convey the need for 
more intentional preaching and teaching on the person and role of the second person of 
the Trinity. 

John Wesley defined God’s blessings as “mere grace, bounty, or favour; his free, 
undeserved favour; favour altogether undeserved; man having no claim to the least of his 
mercies.”!? The Discipline defines grace as “the undeserved, unmerited, and loving action 
of God in human existence through the ever-present Holy Spirit.” ‘4 Over half of the 
surveyed United Methodist leaders surveyed struggled to name the defining theological 
qualities of grace. After the instructional period, the scaled tipped the other way, but 
barely with only 62% understanding that grace is “undeserved” and “unmerited.” Some 
respondents attempted to define grace as “forgiveness and love” or described gracious 
activities like caring for the poor and kindness. Both fall short without the qualifiers of 
the activity being “undeserved” and “unmerited.” The word “grace” appears to be 
overused and/or watered down in our culture that the theological implications of God’s 
grace need to be reclaimed. 

The most missed question on the pre-survey was “What is a sacrament?” Only 


one person gave the classical definition, ““An outward and visible sign of an inward and 





'3 John Wesley, “Sermon 1: Salvation by Faith,” in The Works of John Wesley, vol. 1, Sermons I 
(1-33), ed. Albert C. Outler (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1984), 117. 


‘4 The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church, 2016 ed. (Nashville, TN: United 
Methodist Publish House, 2016), 51. 
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spiritual grace;” the catechism answer continues, “‘and a means of receiving that same 
grace.”'!> About half (fourteen of twenty-nine) described sacraments as holy or religious 
rituals, ceremonies, events, or practices. Two respondents called them “representation.” 
With these descriptions, some named baptism and communion. Others simply named 
these two sacraments as their answer. One-third of the respondents added a third or more 
other means of grace to the list; confirmation and marriage received five mentions each. 
Without probing deeper with each respondent, it is difficult to know if any understand a 
mystery within the sacrament or simply see it as a ritual or ceremony. The traditional 
definition lends itself to a deeper meaning. After the instructional sessions, the 
definitional knowledge among participants grew to 62%. Also, every participant named 
the two United Methodist sacraments with only one respondent adding “marriage.” 
Furthermore, on baptism, eighteen (about three-fifths) of these United Methodist 
lay leaders understood that a person is only baptized one time as a Christian. Nine other 
leaders forwarded the non-Methodist belief that individuals could be baptized “as often as 
you want,” as one respondent stated. A few hedged by stating, “Only matters once but the 
cleansing can always be a reminder.” One stated that there was a difference between 
“christening” and baptism. Among these responses, there seemed to be some 
misunderstanding among the group as to the practice of remembering your baptism. The 
post-surveys revealed that the teaching of the instructional sessions changed people’s 
understandings of the sacrament of baptism in the United Methodist Church because all 
twenty-nine responded with the correct answer that it is instituted once because it is 


God’s action of covenant with the candidate. 





'S Ray, Powers, and Jackson, Echo, 27. 
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The most theologically controversial question of the surveys was, “Can we resist 
God’s call to repentance?” At Maple Springs, there is not only those reared as Baptist, 
but a small group of Calvinist Methodists also exist who believe in irresistible grace. The 
pre-survey scored the historic debate as thirteen to eight in favor of free will to resist the 
grace of God. Eight respondents chose not to answer the question. At the closing survey, 
after I made the case for free will, assisted by prevenient grace, and four stout Calvinists 
remained standing opposed to twenty-four standing with John Wesley. 

Knowledge of the three dimensions of grace—prevenient, justifying, and 
sanctifying—active in our lives as part of John Wesley’s via salutis was extremely low 
among these leaders, who averaged nineteen years membership in this congregation of 
the United Methodist Church. Only four respondents (14%) named all three and three 
more respondents named one or two of the three. Most of the participants were unfamiliar 
with the language. The readings and the lectures on Wesley’s via salutis increased their 
knowledge four times as sixteen participants named the three dimensions of graces in the 
post-surveys with three more naming at least one of the three. 

A mission statement conveys the purpose of an organization. In the pre-survey, 
only one person could name the United Methodist Church’s mission statement, but 
fifteen leaders could name the mission statement of Maple Springs. The post-surveys 
revealed an increase of knowledge among the participants after being instructed on the 
statements to ten and twenty-five, respectively. These results beg the question about the 
congregation’s connection to the denomination. Even after instruction, the information 
did not stick with the participants as only a third of the leaders recalled the 


denominational purpose, whereas 86% recorded the purpose of their local church. 
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Perhaps this revelation is part of their history as a Methodist Protestant 
congregation. In describing the denominational characteristic that favored local church 
control as a check on the power of the episcopacy, these leaders affirmed this 
characteristic as a core value of the congregation. In the identifying core values exercise 
of Instructional Session Three, these leaders favored local autonomy over 
denominationalism. This congregation’s identity is based more on being Maple Springs 
on Reynolds Road rather than being a United Methodist congregation. This was not a 
rejection of Methodism in general, but an expression of displeasure in the current 
denominational experience. 

Three different face-to-face interviews highlighted a resentment toward 
denominational officials. The most recent conflict with denominational officials—the 
District Superintendent and the Bishop—developed from an appointment change. The 
interviewee stated that although consultation had been done with the Staff-Parish 
Relations Committee this leader believed the committee’s input was ignored because the 
appointment was exactly what the committee specifically told the Superintendent would 
not work at Maple Springs. Distrust remains to this day. 

A second interviewee told of two cases over thirty years ago. The first one 
involved an annual conference program hosted at Maple Springs. The content of the 
program contained objectionable material to many in the congregation who believed the 
content was unnecessarily shared. The stated effect is leeriness of denominational 
programming. The second case concerned a sexual assault by a church leader. The 
incident was reported to the pastor, who consulted with the District Superintendent and 


Bishop. The word came back from “on high” to let the accusation die and go no further. 
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The family would have taken the matter further, but at the time, they were loyal United 


Methodists. The family and leaders involved still hold resentment toward the 
denominational leaders. 

A third interviewee spoke of a recent incident of a Conference presentation hosted 
at Maple Springs for the whole district. The topic involved the controversial proposal to 
the General Conference to liberalize the denomination’s position on marriage and 
ordination. Conference surrogates presented the proposed church legislation changes to 
accommodate same sex marriages and the ordination of self-avowed, practicing 
homosexuals. The interviewee stated that the meeting left a bad taste in his mouth 
because the presentation was not as advertised. The leader viewed the presentation as a 
propaganda tour promoted by the bishop. 

It is unclear if the reaction to any of these events linger as the result of its 
denominational heritage as Methodist Protestants with its distaste of the episcopacy. Even 
though this ecclesiastical position entered Maple Springs at its founding and officially 
ended with the Methodist Reunification in 1939 eighty-one years ago, it is possible that 
this sentiment is built into the DNA of the congregation, after former leaders who died a 
generation ago passed on this information. Nonetheless, there is currently a strong 
sentiment in favor of local autonomy. 

Other core values identified during this session were: supporting new faith 
communities, ministry of the laity, loving others, and seeking God. Like the core value of 
local autonomy, these four values emerged out of their history and remain true today. The 
history of the church is rich with examples of supporting new faith communities. The 


origin of Maples Springs began when Methodist Protestant circuit riders started 
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preaching services on a local farm. When the church organized to purchase land, the 
Moravian Church and their generosity assisted this upstart congregation with a donation 
to cover 40% of the purchase price. Maple Springs hosted the Wake Forest University’s 
Wesley Foundation, the Methodist student group, when the school relocated to the 
neighborhood in 1956. A decade ago, a Chinese congregation seeking a meeting site was 
graciously welcomed into the Maple Springs church, and today this is a vital ministry. 
Through the years, the church also formed new faith communities when new worship 
services began and welcomed new people into the church. 

The ministry of the laity is another Methodist Protestant characteristic that has 
remained strong through Maple Springs’ 172-year history. Today, there are 105 members 
in leadership positions with an expectation that every member is engaged in ministry. 
This core value supports another value in loving others. The congregation currently 
expresses this love of others through a food pantry feeding over 100 families a week, 
weekend meals packed for schoolchildren, a winter coat distribution, and a prison 
outreach among other caring ministries. Historically, these grew out of an intercessory 
prayer meeting and traveling to mission sites in the state, nation, and across the world. 
These experiences sparked an interest to minister at home in the community. 

The core value of seeking God has long been part of Maple Springs’ DNA. Maple 
Springs has a strong history of camp meetings on the site that drew seekers from miles 
around. That tradition gave way to the church being a leader in the local Sunday school 
movement of the early twentieth century by hosting large multi-church conferences. Then 
through the years as Sunday school continued, the church expanded its offerings to 


include retreats and DISCIPLE Bible Study. Now, these have led to women’s Bible studies 
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and men’s accountability groups. These ministries originate from the passion of knowing 
Jesus and the will of God to formulate a strong value within the congregation. 

The instructional knowledge and the identification of core values, while valuable 
in themselves, were chiefly of interest for this project as foundational components for 
equipping the church leaders to navigate conflict more effectively based on fundamental 
beliefs and practices. According to the pre-survey results, only a little more than half of 
the respondents (twenty-three of forty) agreed or strongly agreed that they believed they 
had “the necessary skills to address conflict within the church.” Seven people disagreed 
or strongly disagreed with that statement and nine individuals were unsure if they had 
such skill. Additionally, about the same number of respondents (twenty-four of forty) 
agreed or strongly agreed that they learned these skills in the church. Ten leaders 
disagreed or strongly disagreed about the church’s role in their conflict management 
skills, while another six were unsure if the church taught them such skills. 

However, almost all respondents (95%) agreed or strongly agreed that they 
depend on skills they learned in their professional lives. The type of professional work, 
which employed the participants varied in the secular world but 80% stated that they 
were responsible for addressing conflict. They cited experience with co-workers, 
employees, supervisors, customers, venders, and project partners. Some had particular 
training to mediate, while for others it was a natural part of the ebb and flow of their daily 
work. Some of the conflict they addressed was interpersonal and for others it was 
behavior compliance with policy and goals. Overall, the participants had a lot of 


experience in addressing conflict in their professional lives. 


La? 
When addressing conflict in the church, these leaders were asked about the role of 


spiritual practices and if they considered the church’s beliefs, values, and polity. The 
majority stated that they thought about the church’s beliefs and values (90%) and turned 
to prayer (93%). However, a sampling of previous survey results raises questions about 
the accuracy of these beliefs. Likewise, the local churches’ core values were only named 
during the instructional sessions. Furthermore, only half of the respondents stated that 
they “searched the Scriptures” when addressing conflict in the church and less than 10% 
(three of forty) consult the denomination’s law book. 

The instructional lessons and readings culminated in engagement with case 
studies in the day-apart retreat. Each table of leaders worked diligently to address the 
case presented to them using a new consensus skill that taught them to obtain everyone’s 
input while considering the beliefs, values, and polity of the church. In the short time 
allotted, each group developed a plan to navigate the conflict presented in thoughtful 
conversation. There was not total consensus in every group about the proposed solution 
or even if the conflict was valid enough to address. The day’s results yielded a growth in 
confidence to address and navigate conflict in the church. On the ten-point scale with one 
being the least confident and a ten being very confident, participants’ scored their 
confidence increased in navigating church conflict from their pre-survey confidence 
level. 

In “navigating conflict within the church,” the participants’ average confidence 
grew 31%, from an average of 5.48 in the pre-survey to an average of 7.15 in Post- 
Survey | and an average of 7.23 in Post-Survey 2. The increased confidence levels can 


perhaps be attributed to practicing conflict resolution within a group setting—resembling 
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the church’s committees and councils. The difference between the two post-survey results 


is negligible at just over a 1% change. All of the retreat participants had many years of 
church membership with a general knowledge base of the foundation Christian beliefs. 
The teaching sessions refreshed and recalled their memories. Correct responses improved 
in those survey questions; however, there was already a high knowledge base about 
general Christian theology. Confidence levels in navigating general church conflict is 
perhaps more related to rehearsal of group problem solving. 

This next data comparison supports the previous conclusion. Confidence in 
conflict resolution with heritage-specific beliefs and practices increased at a greater 
margin than general church conflict. In “navigating conflict within the church in 
alignment with the foundational Christian beliefs in the Wesleyan heritage in the United 
Methodist expression,” the participants’ average confidence grew 57%, from an average 
of 4.43 in the pre-survey to an average of 7.15 in Post-Survey 1 and an average of 6.83 in 
Post-Survey 2. Every participant except one reported an increased confidence level in 
Post-Survey 1. The one exception, a self-avowed Calvinist, decreased in confidence in 
“navigating conflict .. . in alignment with the... Wesleyan heritage” from two to one. 
The participant later told me they did not think they could go against their core 
convictions, thus the reason for their lower score. 

For the other participants, the sixty-day space between the two post surveys 
presents a decreased confidence level in holy conflict resolution within the boundaries of 
heritage-specific beliefs and practices. While remaining at an elevated level from the Pre- 
Survey, the average confidence level dropped 5.2% between Post-Survey 1 and Post- 


Survey 2. This slight decline results from over half of the respondents lowering their 
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confidence level a notch or two on the ten-point scale. Their lower confidence level may 
be a variance between picking close numbers on a scale. Another possible explanation is 
the loss of knowledge over the sixty-day period between post surveys. Ninety percent of 
those lowering their confidence level missed one or more questions on Post-Survey 2 that 
they previously answered correctly on Post-Survey 1. This could be attributed to the loss 
of continual reinforcement during this period. The North Carolina governor implemented 
COVID-19 stay at home orders soon after the completion of Post-Survey 1. This 
eliminated all church gatherings and committee meetings until well after Post-Survey 2 
was completed. This seems to affirm the importance of continuous reiteration of values 
and beliefs discussed in chapter five. The work of reinforcement might help to keep 


confidence levels high for holy conflict resolution. 


Conclusion 

This study demonstrates the church needs intentional instruction on its 
foundational beliefs, practices, and polity. If the church’s leaders are representative of the 
congregation or if they are among its most capable leaders, then the less than 60% 
accuracy rate derived from this study concerning the church’s beliefs, practices, and 
polity is a failing grade. The importance of these foundations of the faith to be “walking- 
around” knowledge known and ready for recall can be significant in heading off conflict 
and/or responding in a timely manner. 

The data suggests that foundational knowledge increased with instruction. The 


level of knowledge increased to a respectable 80%. Not perfect, but above average in any 
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classroom grading system. There is and will be room for improvement, as it is part of our 
sanctification process as Methodist Christians. 

Initial instruction, coupled with regular review and recitation, will improve 
memory recall. The best practices of Built to Last companies use repetition to instill 
knowledge of and adherence to its corporate cultural values. The significance of 
repetition to form memory is seen in the pre-survey recital of The Apostles’ Creed and 
The Lord’s Prayer. The recall rate of the Creed by those who recite it regularly in 
worship almost doubles over those with infrequent and irregular recitation. Further 
evidence cites the recall rate of the “Our Father” is almost universally perfect, possibly 
due to its regular use in both English-speaking worship services. The content reviewed 
from instructional session to instructional session, like sacraments and via salutis, 
showed the most growth in the post-surveys. Repetition for memory was built into the 
catechism method. Regular recital builds muscle memory on emphasized information. 

These results suggest that instruction over a longer duration than three weeks with 
constant reiteration might yield better results. Even as the project proved successful, the 
scope of the material intended for instruction was too large for the project. The content 
that fills libraries, an eighteen-session Confirmation curriculum, and years of seminary 
was too unwieldy to cram into three ninety-minute sessions. Yet the leaders appreciated 
the class and desired more instruction (just without the surveys that felt like 
examinations). It would have been informative if the other twelve participants submitted 
the post-surveys. Despite the pace and volume of material, the results demonstrated that 


intellectual knowledge increased due to the instructional sessions and reading material. 
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The catechism question-and-answer format is valuable for conveying information. 
The short answer response with Scriptural proof is an excellent tool for personal 
discipleship as well as information for faith-sharing evangelism. This type of information 
helps the believer articulate beliefs when asked. Such a believer will have a prepared 
answer when asked questions about faith. This style of learning and training can be 
expanded to prepare responses to questions that other people ask, including non- 
believers, children, youth, and new members seeking understanding. In this way, the 
catechism question-and-answer format is similar to “frequently asked questions” handout 
prepared to answer common questions. This study suggests a return to the catechism 
would be valuable for the church. In the case of this project, the question and short 
answer format of the survey outlined the material presented, and then prepared 
participants for the case studies. For example, the survey question “How many times is a 
person baptized? Why?” informed the responses to Situation B above. The table groups 
working through the scenario knew that the church only baptized once because it was 
God’s covenant action of inclusion that does not need to be repeated because God is 
faithful. What could have been a short “no” answer to the woman asking to be submerged 
presented itself as a discipleship opportunity. 

The purpose of teaching the material to this group of leaders was to measure if it 
improved their confidence in managing conflict, particularly in alignment with the 
foundational Christian beliefs in the Wesleyan heritage in the United Methodist 
expression. Again, the data suggested the project was successful toward this goal. The 


almost 60% increase in confidence presents the case that the participants believed that the 
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material they learned and the activity of practicing engaging this knowledge with the case 
studies gave them a greater sense of confidence to address church conflict effectively. 

Different people define effective conflict management differently. Some people 
always look for the win-win. Other people consider it the best when there is loss 
mitigation. For the day-apart retreat exercise with the conflict scenarios, effective 
navigation of church conflict, or holy conflict resolution, was described as bringing a 
conclusion to a conflict while remaining true to the church’s identity and values with the 
least loss to the kingdom. 

In order to achieve this goal, the mediators of conflict must know what the church 
believes and values. Conveying this knowledge was the easy part. For all their effort in 
developing a response plan to the different scenarios presented, the table groups of 
leaders were limited in the outcome of the activity. Developing a plan in a vacuum 
without a victim and perpetrator can only yield imagined results. The unknowns of how 
either one will respond can ease or complicate the process of resolution. This vacuum is 
also devoid of relationship and histories with individuals and a community that color 
situations. The best result this project yields is a strategy to prepare leaders to address and 
navigate conflict with increased institutional knowledge and personal confidence. 

Holy conflict resolution begins with the church knowing who it is, what it 
believes, and how it should act. This calls for the church to be discipled with this 
knowledge and trained up in righteousness. The leadership training course developed for 
this project yielded results that suggest a regular and intentional instruction and recitation 
of the church’s foundational beliefs, practices, and polity will increase knowledge among 


the congregation. Moreover, as a result of training in conflict resolution by case studies 
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which take into account foundational beliefs, practices, and polity, the project participants 
came to believe themselves to be more prepared to address conflict in the church. This 
suggests the church will be better for training its leaders and discipling its congregation in 
the foundational beliefs, practices, and polity, which will guide its life together— 
hopefully as a better witness to the world—and prepared to achieve holy conflict 


resolution. 
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SURVEY NO: 


Leadership Study Pre-Survey 


Demographic Information 








1. Age: 
2. Gender: 
3. How many years have you been a member of Maple Springs? 
4. How would you describe your current worship attendance? (please check one) 
weekly 
most weeks 
twice a month 
monthly 
every once in a while 
only on major holidays like Christmas and Easter 
5. In comparison with your worship attendance, with what frequency did you participate in Sunday 
school, Bible Study, Accountability Group, and/or Class Meeting? (please check one) 
more 
about the same 
less 
never 
6. How many years have you been in a leadership role? 





Check 


‘Check all the positions held and indicate the number of years of service 


Children’s Ministry Leader 








Years of 
Service 

























Church Council Chair 
_Financial Secretary _ 
Historian 


Lay Leader 
Lay Member to Annual Conference 


Sunday School Officer 
Sunday School Superintendent 
Sunday School Teacher 
Treasurer 


Women’s Ministry Leader Cy 





































Worship Committee Chair 


Youth Leader 
Other: (specif 
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SURVEY NO: 


7. What councils, committee, teams, groups have you served on? 


Service 
Children’s Council 
Church Council 












Communications Committee 


Deere eel 
s  acenieneal 
 cceensincoeemee 
———— 
inance Committee | 
| MissionsCommittee | 
| Nominations and Lay Leadership Committee | 
i __ 

aa 

ae 





be >| 


| 

— 

fl 

= 

= 

|| 

aan 

|__| __ Spiritual Formation/Christian Education Committee 

|__| _Staff-Parish RelationsCommittee 

[| eee 

= Worship Committee 
Youth Council 

fd 


Other: (specify) 








8. As an adult, what other churches besides Maple Springs have you been a 
member? 


Denomination Number | Did you serve 
Chere Nee ores 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
Page 2 of 12 


List of Denominations 

e African Methodist 
(AME, AMEZ, 
CME) 

e Amish 

e Anglican (ACNA) 

e Assembly of God 

© Baptist (American, 
National, Southern) 

e Brethren 

¢ Calvary Chapel 

© Catholic 

e Church of God 
(Anderson, IN) 

e Church of God 
(Cleveland, TN) 

e Church of God 
Prophesy 

e Disciples of Christ 

e Eastern Orthodox 

e Episcopal 
Foursquare 

e Free Methodist 

e Greek Orthodox 

e Jehovah’s Witness 

e Lutheran (ELCA, 
Missouri Synod) 

e Mennonite 

e Metropolitan 

e Moravian 

e Mormon 

e Nazarene 

e Presbyterian (PCA, 
PCUSA) 

e Pentecostal Holiness 

© Quaker (Friends) 

e Reformed 

° Salvation Army 

e Seventh-Day 
Adventist 

e Unitarian 
Universalist 

e United Pentecostal 

e United Ch. of Christ 

e Vineyard 

e Wesleyan 


© Other (specify) 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
SURVEY NO: Page 3 of 12 


As a child (birth to age 12) 


9. Were you a part of Maple Springs? Yes No 
10. If no, what denomination was the church of your childhood? 
(refer to the list on page 2) 
11. Did you participate in a catechism? Yes No 


12. How would you describe your worship attendance? (please check one) 
weekly 

most weeks 

twice a month 

monthly 

every once in a while 

only on major holidays like Christmas and Easter 

I did not attend worship as a child 





13. In comparison with your worship attendance, with what frequency did you participate in Sunday 
school? (please check one) 

more 

about the same 

less 

never 





14. In comparison with your worship attendance, with what frequency did you participate in 
Children’s ministries (like Vacation Bible School, Kid’s Club, Awana, etc.)? (please check one) 

more 

about the same 

less 

never 


As a teenager (ages 13-19) 


15. Were you a part of Maple Springs? Yes No 
16. If no, what denomination was the church of your teen years? 

(refer to the list on page 2) 
17. Did you participate in confirmation? Yes No 


18. How would you describe your worship attendance? (please check one) 
weekly 

most weeks 

twice a month 

monthly 

every once in a while 

only on major holidays like Christmas and Easter 

I did not attend worship as a teenager 





IT 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
SURVEY NO: Page 4 of 12 
19. In comparison with your worship attendance, with what frequency did you participate in Sunday 
school? (please check one) 
more 
about the same 
less 
never 





| 


20. In comparison with your worship attendance, with what frequency did you participate in Youth 
Ministry? (please check one) 

more 

about the same 

less 

never 





21. Did you participate in parachurch group in high school like Young Life? Yes No 


As a young adult (ages 20-25) 


22. How would you describe your worship attendance? (please check one) 
weekly 

most weeks 

twice a month 

monthly 

every once in a while 

only on major holidays like Christmas and Easter 

I did not attend worship as a young adult 





re 


23. In comparison with your worship attendance, with what frequency did you participate in Sunday 
school, Bible Study, an Accountability Group, and/or a Class Meeting? (please check one) 

more 

about the same 

less 

never 





I 


24. If you attended college, did you participate with a campus ministry? (please check all that apply) 
campus chapel 
a denominational group (The Wesley Foundation, Baptist Student Union, etc.) 
25. Was it the same as your home church? Yes No 
a parachurch ministry (Campus Crusade for Christ, Intervarsity, etc) 
Other: 
I did not attend a campus ministry 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
SURVEY NO: Page 5 of 12 
Basic Christian Beliefs 
Please complete this part of the survey from memory without searching for answers. 
26. Please write out The Apostles’ Creed 





27. Please write The Lord’s Prayer (also known as the “Our Father”) 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
SURVEY NO: Page 6 of 12 


28. Please list the Ten Commandments 


Basic Christian Beliefs — Questions from the Catechism 
Please complete this part of the survey from memory without searching for answers. Your responses are to be a short answer 
of a sentence or less. 


29. How many gods are there? 
30. How long has God existed? 
31. Who are the three persons of the Trinity? 


32. What is the first verse in the Bible? 





33. What does it mean that humans are created in the image of God? 








34. What is sin? 








35. In what condition are people born? 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
SURVEY NO: Page 7 of 12 


36. How did sin enter the world? 


37. What did God do so that creation is not left to be enslaved to sin? 


38. What are the two natures of Jesus Christ? 


39. Why is the dual nature of Jesus Christ necessary? 


40. Was Jesus Christ born into sin or did he sin while on earth? 


41. How are we saved? 


42. What is grace? 


43. What are the primary means of grace? 








44. What is a sacrament? 











45. What is the only sufficient rule of a Christian’s faith and practice? 








Leadership Study Pre-Survey 


SURVEY NO: Page 8 of 12 


46. What is the Great Commandment? 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


al. 


a2; 


53: 


54, 


What is the Great Commission? 








What is the New Commandment? 








What is the Golden Rule? 











What did Jesus say was the second greatest commandment? 








Can we resist God’s call to repentance? Why or why not? 











What is the church? 











How many times is a person baptized? Why? 














What is prayer? 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
SURVEY NO: Page 9 of 12 


Questions Specific for the People Called Methodist 


Please complete this part of the survey from memory without searching for answers. Your responses are to be a short answer 
of a sentence or less. 


55. What are the Three General Rules? 








56. According to Wesleyan theology, name the three graces at work in our lives. 


57. Please write out the mission statement of the United Methodist Church 


58. What are the sacraments observed in the United Methodist Church? 


59. True or False. (circle one) The United Methodist Church believes in “once saved always saved.” 


For the following questions, circle the best answer. Please complete this part of the survey from memory without searching for 
answers, 


60. Pastors in United Methodist congregations . . . 

. are democratically elected. 

assigned by the bishop after consultation with the congregational leaders. 
apply and are interviewed by a search committee before being hired. 

. are recruited by the Staff-Parish Relations Committee. 


vow> 


SURVEY NO: 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
Page 10 of 12 


61. The group responsible for planning and implementing a program of nurture, outreach, witness, and 
resources in the local church is: 


A. 
B. The Finance Committee 
G. 
D 
E 


The Church Council 


The Nominations and Lay Leadership Committee 


. The Staff-Parish Relations Committee 
. The Trustees 


62. The group responsible for identifying, developing, deploying, evaluating, and monitoring 
Christian spiritual leadership for the local congregation is: 


moO wD 


. The Church Council 


The Finance Committee 
The Nominations and Lay Leadership Committee 


. The Staff-Parish Relations Committee 


The Trustees 


63. Please write out the mission statement of Maple Springs United Methodist Church. 


a 


i 


EEE 


Navigating Conflict 


64. Occupation: 


(If retired, record the occupation held the longest) 


65. Do/Did you supervise others? Yes No 


66. Are/Were you responsible for addressing conflict? Yes No 


67. Describe the nature of the conflict you were responsible for navigating: 


nnn. —$ 


$$ 


NNN 


For the following questions, circle the best answer. 


68. I believe I have the necessary skills to address conflict within the church. 


. Strongly Agree 
Agree 

. Disagree 

. Strongly Disagree 
Don’t Know 


mMoaOw> 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 


SURVEY NO: Page 11 of 12 


69. 


70. 


71. 


Ts 


73. 


74. 


12 


76. 


td 


In addressing conflict in the church, I depend upon skills I learned in the church 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 
E. Don’t Know 


In addressing conflict in the church, I depend upon skills I learned in my professional life. 
A. Strongly Agree 
B. Agree 
C. Disagree 
D. Strongly Disagree 
E. Don’t Know 


In addressing conflict in the church, I often think about the church’s beliefs and values. 
Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 

Don’t Know 


HOOWP> 


In addressing conflict in the church, I often turn to prayer. 
. Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

. Strongly Disagree 


yaw> 


In addressing conflict in the church, I search the Scriptures. 
A. Always 
B. Often 
C. Sometimes 


D. Never 


In addressing conflict in the church, I consult The Book of Discipline 
A. Always 
B. Often 
C. Sometimes 
D. Never 


In your professional life, have you been trained in and/or used a consensus model for decision 
making? Yes No 


In your participation in civic clubs or groups, have you been trained in and/or used a consensus 
model for decision making? Yes No 


In your church participation, have you been trained in and/or used a consensus model for decision 
making? Yes No 
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Leadership Study Pre-Survey 
SURVEY NO: Page 12 of 12 


78. Ona scale of 1 (least) to 10 (very), how confident do you feel in navigating conflict within the 
church appropriately? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


79. Ona scale of | (least) to 10 (very), how confident do you feel in navigating conflict within the 
church in alignment with the foundational Christian beliefs in the Wesleyan heritage in the United 
Methodist expression? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


APPENDIX B 


THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH FAMILY 
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PENTECOST — 50 days after the Resurrection 
The CATHOLIC CHURCH 


EASTERN 
ORTHODOX 


16'4 CENTURY REFORMATIONS 


PROTESTANT SWISS 3¥:\b) (er:\ i ~=ENGLISH 


ROG 7G REFORMED PULCL IGE ANGLICAN 


Wve Zwingli 1525 1534 
Luther 1519 
1517 / 1521 


John Calvin 


eee 


(eee 


Mennonites 


veya) 


Ce ie i 


w2p 
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THE METHODIST FAMILY 
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ANGLICAN CHURCH — CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
METHODIST REVIVAL MOVEMENT 


1727: John Wesley & Charles Wesley 
Georgia Mission 1735-1738 
TT Lhe Yioric or), eovVrliticy ~~ ae) 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH — 1784 


CHRISTMAS CONFERENCE 


1816 African Methodist Episcopal 
1821 African Methodist Episcopal, Zion 
1843 Wesleyan Methodist 






















1852 Congregations! Methodist 
1870 Colored Methodi 







-rwyvronv- om 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
oL fae) felis an tvangelical Methodist 
THE METHODIST CHURCH — 1939 
¢ THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH — 1968 
merger with Evangelical United Brethren 
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APPENDIX D 


FIST TO FIVE VOTING AND CONSENSUS 
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Fist to Five Voting and Consensus | 


Fist to Five is quality voting. It has the elements of consensus built in and can 
prepare groups to transition into consensus if they wish. Most people are accustomed to the 
simplicity of "yes" and "no" voting rather than the complex and more community-oriented 
consensus method of decision making. Fist to Five introduces the element of the quality of the 
"yes." A fist is a “no” and any number of fingers is a “yes,” with an indication of how good a 
“yes” it is. This moves a group away from quantity voting to quality voting, which is 
considerably more informative. Fist to Five can also be used during consensus decision making 
as a way to check the “sense of the group,” or to check the quality of the consensus. 


Fist to Five is accomplished by raising hands as in voting, with the number of 
fingers raised that indicates level of agreement. 

* A fist means, “I vote NO." or in consensus it means , "I object and will block 
consensus (usually on moral grounds).” 

¢ 1 finger means, “I'll just barely go along.” or, “I don’t like this but it's not quite a no." 
or, “I think there is lots more work to do on this proposal.” In consensus this indicates standing 
aside, or not being in agreement but not blocking the consensus. 

¢ 2 fingers means “I don’t much like this but I'll go along.” 

* 3 fingers means, “I’m in the middle somewhere. Like some of it, but not all.” 

« 4 fingers means, “This is fine.” 

* 5 fingers means, “I like this a lot, I think it’s the best possible decision.” 


Fist to Five Process: 
1. When a proposal has been brought before a group, it has been well discussed and refined as 
needed, a vote for passage is taken. 


2. People raise their hands with the number of fingers that indicate their degree of agreement 
with the proposal. Hands are held VERY high and the room is scanned by all. That way everyone is 
checking the sense of the room and not individual opinions. 


3. The vote can stand as taken, with all fists and fingers counted, the majority winning. Or, 
people with fists and one finger can be asked to speak to their objections and offer possible solutions to 
overcome their objections. This is attempted, and then a second and final vote is taken, which is the final 
vote. 


4. It is often wise to check early in the proposal dialogue, as sometimes a group is actually ready 
for consensus or a vote earlier than expected and a lot of time can be saved. An early check might find all 
4 and 5 fingers except for two 1’s, meaning the proposal would be voted in, or in the case of consensus, 
no one would block consensus and only two people have needs to be met. Only those people then speak 
and their objections addressed which saves a lot of time. 


5. A low quality vote (lots of is, 2s and 3s) tells you the decision is probably a stop gap measure 
and will need to be watched closely or revisited soon. It is generally wise to attach a date for review to a 
decision that is low in quality. Some groups find it saves time in the end to not accept a vote that is 
affirmative but primarily 1s and 2s as the proposal is generally troublesome and comes up again anyway. 


6. If it is obvious that the vote is wildly split, with no real majority, despite a winning “yes,” the 
group knows it has more work to do, and that the decision may not endure. They can expect more 
controversy and know a plan must be made to address the polarized views. 


7. When Fist to Five has been used for a while, a transition to consensus, if desired, is quite easy. 
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LEADERSHIP STUDY POST-SURVEY 1 
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SURVEY NO: 


Leadership Study Post-Survey 1 


Basic Christian Beliefs — Questions from the Catechism 
Please complete this part of the survey from memory without searching for answers. Your responses are to be a short answer 
of a sentence or less. 


29. 
30. 
31; 


32. 


38. 


39. 
42. 


Sh: 


53; 


How many gods are there? 


How long has God existed? 





Who are the three persons of the Trinity? 





What are the two natures of Jesus Christ? 


Why is the dual nature of Jesus Christ necessary? 


Was Jesus Christ born into sin or did he sin while on earth? 
What is grace? 


. What is a sacrament? 





Can we resist God’s call to repentance? Why or why not? 











How many times is a person baptized? Why? 
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SURVEY NO: 


Questions Specific for the People Called Methodist 
Please complete this part of the survey from memory without searching for answers. Your responses are to be a short answer 
of a sentence or less. 


56. According to Wesleyan theology, name the three graces at work in our lives. 


57. Please write out the mission statement of the United Methodist Church 


58. What are the sacraments observed in the United Methodist Church? 


59. True or False. (circle one) The United Methodist Church believes in “once saved always saved.” 


63. Please write out the mission statement of Maple Springs United Methodist Church. 





Navigating Conflict 


77. Ona scale of 1 (least) to 10 (very), how confident do you feel in navigating conflict within the 
church appropriately? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
78. Ona scale of 1 (least) to 10 (very), how confident do you feel in navigating conflict within the 
church in alignment with the foundational Christian beliefs in the Wesleyan heritage in the United 


Methodist expression? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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LEADERSHIP STUDY POST-SURVEY 2 
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SURVEY NO: 


Leadership Study Post-Survey 2 


Basic Christian Beliefs — Questions from the Catechism 
Please complete this part of the survey from memory without searching for answers. Your responses are to be a short answer 
of a sentence or less. 


29. 
30. 
S31. 


32. 


38. 


39: 
42. 


51. 


53. 


How many gods are there? 
How long has God existed? 
Who are the three persons of the Trinity? 


What are the two natures of Jesus Christ? 


Why is the dual nature of Jesus Christ necessary? 





Was Jesus Christ born into sin or did he sin while on earth? 


What is grace? 


. What is a sacrament? 


Can we resist God’s call to repentance? Why or why not? 











How many times is a person baptized? Why? 
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SURVEY NO: 


Questions Specific for the People Called Methodist 
Please complete this part of the survey from memory without searching for answers. Your responses are to be a short answer 
of a sentence or less. 


56. According to Wesleyan theology, name the three graces at work in our lives. 


57. Please write out the mission statement of the United Methodist Church 


58. What are the sacraments observed in the United Methodist Church? 


59. True or False. (circle one) The United Methodist Church believes in “once saved always saved.” 


63. Please write out the mission statement of Maple Springs United Methodist Church. 


Navigating Conflict 


77. Ona scale of 1 (least) to 10 (very), how confident do you feel in navigating conflict within the 
church appropriately? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
78. Ona scale of 1 (least) to 10 (very), how confident do you feel in navigating conflict within the 
church in alignment with the foundational Christian beliefs in the Wesleyan heritage in the United 


Methodist expression? 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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